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[ wood if I could... 


I wish that I could bowl a wood sut for a length, you need the strength 


To any length required, ‘To put behind your wood, 





And keep it up ull sun goes down, Could Guinness do that trick for me? 


Without my getting tired. My woodness... yes it good! 





G.E.1310 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1947. 


ONCE A NEGLECTED INDUSTRY, NOW A KEYSTONE OF NATIONAL POLICY: MR. TOM WILLIAMS OUTLINING THE 
GOVERNMENT'S AGRICULTURAL PLANS AND CALLING FOR A 20% OUTPUTINCREASE FROM THE FARMERS OF BRITAIN. 


Among the plans made by the Government to meet the economic crisis and the freezing 
of the remainder of the American dollar loan, one with far-reaching and long-term effects 
was that which the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Tom Williams, outlined to the Conference 
of County and District Chairmen of War Agricultural Executive Committees at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on August 21. He appealed for a general 20 per cent. output-increase 
from the whole industry—which of all the great industries probably contains the most 


individualists and small producers—and promised the farmers assured markets, higher 
guaranteed prices and new and extended subsidies. He was planning, he said, to increase 
the imports of feeding-stuffs ; but the aim should be to get as near self-sufficiency as possible, 
and by 1951-52 to increase home production of food by £100,000,000. In response to this 
appeal, one based on prices and persuasion and not on coercion, the National Farmers’ 
Union have pledged that ‘so far as human endeavour can go, the goods will be delivered."’ 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


by the inability of the more fortunate Americans to 
rise in time to the height of their international duty 
and opportunity, the British, instead of attempting to 


breaking. Even their much-criticised easy-going during 
the past two post-war years may prove in perspective 
to have been the highest wisdom ; faced, as a result of 


T probably astonishes American visitors, as well as 
many other people, that the British—whom a 
few months before the Battle of Britain and the 





London Blitzes they 
engaged in some kind of *‘ phoney 
war ’’—should to-day, when they 
are faced with a tremendous 
economic crisis, be engaged in 
playing and watching cricket. A 
few months hence the stubborn, 
purblind islanders, they must 
argue, may be starving; many 
would like to help them or, to be 
more precise, to see them help 
themselves; a few, of a financial 
turn of mind and who are perhaps 
not doing too badly out of their 
embarrassment, may even remark, 
as they enjoy the fruits of victory 
over their well-stocked tables, 
that it serves the British right. 
A few more weeks and the Loan, 
which our not-very-far-sighted 
rulers apparently supposed would 
last till 1949 and for which they 
bargained away our economic 
sovereignty, might have been 
wholly exhausted. After that, 
presumably, we should have had 
to cut down our already long- 
inadequate rations and starve 
like the defeated Germans in 
Hamburg and the Ruhr. We 
may probably even now have 
to give up feeding the latter. 
Our ancient follies are coming 
home to roost. 

And yet, like Francis Drake 
when the Armada was sighted 
coming up the Channel, we go on 
playing our absurd ball games. 
On the day I started to write this 
article thousands of Englishmen 
were sitting at the Oval watch- 
ing the fifth Test Match against 
South Africa. And, as if that 
by itself were not sufficient to 
scandalise our foreign friends out 
of all tolerance, it appears from 
my daily paper that the London 
crowd watching the match were 
not so much excited by the game 
in front of them as by another 
that was taking place at Chelten- 
ham, a hundred miles or so to the 
west. For there the county of 
their choice—or, at any rate, the 
London county which stands the 
best chance of heading this year’s lists—Middlesex— 
was playing another English county, Gloucestershire, 
for the Championship. As the news of the varying 
game in the western spa was whispered round the 
ground from the pavilion or shouted to the players 
on the sun-baked pitch, hearts set on a Middlesex 
victory leapt with joy or sank in despair. And when 
the great news was flashed over the wires that the 
last Gloucester wicket had fallen and that Middlesex, 
despite its immense handicap—for two of its finest 
players were engaged in the Test Match—had won 
by 65 runs, one of the latter, the great cricketer 
Denis Compton, according to my paper, “ threw 
up his head in dejight."" And with the American 
Loan running out! 

Yet it is just this capacity of Englishmen to 
forget everything in the game of the moment that 
has given them their resilience and staying-power in 
the supreme struggles and trials of their existence. 
Their highest asset is their personal and human 
reserve—a greater treasure than all the gold so 
carefully and uselessly hoarded under the ground at 
Fort Knox. Again and again they have stayed the 
course when all hope seemed lost and human capacity 
to go on appeared to be at an end ; tired, cheerful 
and imperturbable, the English have always emerged 
at the end of all on the surface. Out of the deep 
store of their unconsciously husbanded energies and 
unstrained nerves they have drawn unsuspected 
strength in the hour when. everything else was 


innocently supposed to be 


NAMED AND LAUNCHED FROM 


their unstinted and prolonged sacrifices in the war and 





6000 MILES AWAY: 





BY RADIO IMPULSE, 


(Picture by radio.) 


On August 19 a Catingeines oe athering was assembled at the Gusen's Island 
Yard of Harland and Wolff, fast, to witness the launching of the Union 
Castle’s Pretoria Castle, the merchantman to be lau at Belfast 
since the war. The person who was to launch it, however, Mrs. Smuts, wife of the 

African 6000 miles away, at her home in Irene, near Pretoria. 
Mrs. Smuts spoke by radio in English and 
and pressed a button by her side. This 


PRESSED THE 


BUTTON WHICH, 
ACTUATED THE LAUNCHING MECHANISM IN BELFAST. 


iter. 
passengers a general and refrigerated cargo, 
and will be an oe a link in the chain of vessels forming me Union Castle 
Line weekly Mail Service between England and South Africa. 


THE PRETORIA CASTL#H GLIDING DOWN THE BELFAST 
SLIPWAY AFTER MRS. SMUTS HAD CHRISTENED IT FROM SOUTH AFRICA AND (SEE ag 


scale an almost insurmountable height when they 
were tired out, rested awhile until 
they had gathered up strength 
enough to resume the struggle. 
Mr. Attlee as much as hinted at 
this in his not unable speech in 
the House of Commons on the 
Crisis. And, as the renewed 
testing-time of the nation draws 
nearer, the islanders—wasting no 
energies on unavailing fears of 
future hunger, cold and penury— 
turn with renewed and. easeful 
zest to the game of cricket before 
them in the bright transient 
sunlight of their brief summer : 


The Spartans on the sea-girt rocks 
Sat down and combed their hair. 


I remember writing a similar 
article about the English absorp- 
tion in cricket in the summer of 
1940. France had fallen, Italy 
had entered the war against us 
and the first German aircraft 
were unloading their bombs on 
our southern airfields preparatory 
to the great blow which was to 
sweep us from the earth. And 
from the windows of my train 
out of London on a sunny 
Saturday afternoon, I saw game 
after game of suburban and 
country cricket, played and 
watched by leisurely and seem- 
ingly care-free figures in white 
flannels or rustic fustian. Uncon- 
sciously England was preparing 
in her own way for the struggle 
before her; like Drake, she was 
finishing the game of bowls. 

Nor do I make any apologies 
for my countrymen’s weakness ; 
I share it. I even glory in the 
fact! All day, while the Oval 
crowd waited for news from 
Cheltenham, I waited for it too, 
and, when the unexpected tidings 
of Middlesex’s great victory was 
announced on the wireless, I 
rejoiced, if possible, as greatly as 
Denis Compton himself. In view 
of the fact that I love Gloucester- 
shire and detest being in London 
and that, when I have to visit the 
letten: I leave it for the western shire—that rustic 
nurse of mighty cricketers—the moment I am able 
to, this must seem an even more absurd example of 
English illogicality and childish eccentricity. It is. 
I have supported Middlesex in the cricket field since 
I first learnt to stand on two small legs at the begin- 
ning of the century, and I shall probably continue to 
do so till I die; the cricketing interregnums of two 
world wars have not abated a jot of my enthusiasm 
and loyalty. But my support has never been of the 
slightest use to my chosen county, for I have never 
supported it om the field, nor have I ever had the 
faintest chance of being asked to doso. It is true 
that close on thirty years ago I used to repair, when 
my day’s work was done, to the nets at Lord’s with 
a faint, romantic hope that the Middlesex captain, 
passing by and watching my painstaking efforts to 
take the advice of a long-suffering groundsman, might 
unexpectedly see in my feeble batting a promise 
which I certainly could never discover in myself. But 
he never did, and, had he done so, I should have 
been the first to know that he was unfitted for his 
high function! And now that even the faintest hope 
of future cricketing prowess has long been a dream 
of the past, I still remain true to my childhood’s 
partisanship. If Middlesex wins the Championship I 
shall dance, like Queen Elizabeth, “‘high and dis- 
posedly’”’ on the valiant but vanquished soil of 
Gloucestershire and face the perils and deprivations of 
next winter with a heart ten years younger for doing so. 
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AN INFERNO OF FLAME AND NOISE: ‘THE MELTING 

SHOP,’’ WHERE ELECTRIC FURNACES PRESENT AN UN- 

EQUALLED PYROTECHNIC DISPLAY OF BLUE, GREEN AND 
AMBER LIGHT AS THE METAL BECOMES MOLTEN. 


BRITAIN AT WORK: AN 
OLD-ESTABLISHED METAL 
FIRM WHICH IS ANSWERING 
THE CHALLENGE TO 
INDUSTRY. 


FROM THE PAINTINGS BY TERENCE CUNEO. 


HE tradition of achievement and pioneering with 
new. processes coupled with the goodwill built up 

over generations by the production of goods of sound 
workmanship is the backbone of British industry, on 
which the couniry now relies for increased production 
and a greater volume of exports. The subjects of these 
dramatic studies were discovered at the works of a 
Birmingham firm, Henry Wiggin and Company, Ltd. 
—an associate of the Mond Nickel Company, 
by whose courtesy they are reproduced here—famous 
for more than a hundred years not only for the pro- 
duction of nickel and nickel alloys in various forms, 
but also for the fact that it was here that the first 
British attempts to separate the metal nickel from 
complex ores was attempted and achieved over a 
century ago. The Melting Shop is the heart of the 
Works. Here electric furnaces working at the excep- 
tionally high temperatures required for melting most 
nickel alloys present an unequalled pyrotechnic display, 
the metal becomes molten. Some of these nickel alloys 
are used as the resistance elements of electric fires, or 
for heavy industrial furnaces. In the Wire Mill heavy 
bars of metal are successively reduced while hot to 
# in. diameter, to be made later into wire of various 
gauges. With each “ pass’’ through the rolls the 
metal is reduced in cross section and therefore corre- 
spondingly increased in length, until towards the end 
of the process hot metal is snaking all over the mill floor. 
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SKILL AND TEAM WORK ARE TRADITIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MEN EMPLOYED: “THE WIRE MILL” 
IN WHICH HEAVY BARS OF METAL ARE SUCCESSIVELY REDUCED IN DIAMETER WHILE HOT. 
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BRITAIN AT WORK — FARMING: REAPING 
THE “CRISIS” HARVEST IN ENGLAND. 
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A GOLDEN HARVEST WHICH SAVES BRITAIN’S DOLLARS: BINDERS AT WORK IN SUSSEX, 
OX A DOWKXNLAND CORNFIELD, WITH ANOTHER HUGE, UNCUT FIELD IN THE BACKGROUND. SCENE ON A FARM 
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BLESSED WITH FINE WEATHER: HARVESTING THE 1947 ‘“‘ CRISIS’? CROP—A 
NEAR SAUNDERTON, WEST WYCOMBE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


HE freezing of the 
balance of the 
American loan to Britain 
was followed by an 
announcement on Aug. 21 
by Mr. Tom Williams, 
Minister for Agriculture, 
of the,Government'’s plan 
for expanding all classes 
of British agricultural pro- 
duction. It is proposed to 
increase the output of 
British farms by 
£100,000,000 in the next 
four years and to grow 
500,000 acres more wheat 
next year than this. In 
his speech Mr. Williams 
said: ‘‘ Without the ut- 
most efforts of the agricul- 
tural industry either under- 
nourishment or widespread 
unemployment may have 
to be faced or some com- 
bination of the two. , 
No situation which de- 
veloped during the war is 
more serious than the 
situation confronting the 
nation at this moment." 
A statement issued by the 
National Farmers’ Union 
declared: ‘“‘ There can be 
no doubt as to the response 
of this industry. We do 
not have strikes—we do 
not have a five-day week. 
. « There is not the 
slightest doubt that, so 
far as human endeavour 
can go, the goods will be 
delivered.”’ 
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THE LAST CUT: A VIEW OF A FIELD OF OATS AT* LOCKLEY FARM, WELWYN, 
HERTFORDSHIRE, AS THE CUTTER-BINDER FINISHES ITS WORK. 
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HARVESTING AT BOX HILL FARM, NEAR DORKING, SURREY. THIS CORN WAS NOT PLANTED UNTIL YOUNG AND OLD JOIN IN BRITAIN’S HARVEST: REAPING THE BARLEY CROP 
LATE APRIL AND YET HAS YIELDED A BIG CROP. AT BOURNE END, BUCKS, WHILE LONDON SCHOOLBOYS BUILD THE STOOKS. 
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BRITAIN AT WORK— TEXTILES: SCENES 
IN A MODERNISED COTTON-MILL. 





COMBING OUT ALL THE SHORT FIBRES AND ANY SLIGHT IMPURITIES: THE FINAL PROCESS 
OF CLEANING THE COTTON IN A MODERNISED LANCASHIRE MILL, 


ATTENDED BY A TYPICAL “LASS” OF THE COTTON TRADE: A VIEW OF THE JACK 
FRAMES WHICH PUT A FEW TURNS OF TWIST INTO THE ROVING. 








PROVIDING A GREAT CONTRAST WITH THE OLD-TYPE MILL: THE LIGHT AND PLEASANT 
CARDING-ROOM OF A BOLTON MILL; SHOWING THE CARDING MACHINES. 


RAW MATERIAL FOR OUR EXPORT DRIVE: BALES OF COTTON STORED IN THE 
COTTON SHED IN PREPARATION FOR SPINNING AND CONVERSION INTO TEXTILE GOODS 


N a broadcast on August 20 Mr. Dalton, Chancellor of the Exchequer, said: “ All 
of you who are working for exports—in textiles, steel, engineering, chemicals, and 
many other industries—your work is earning the food and materials that we must 
import if our people are to have full employment and a good standard of life. The 
Government say to all of you: ‘ We need you all,’ and especially to the women in the 
textile areas : ‘Come back to the mills and speed the export drive.’"’ The spinning 
and weaving sections of the cotton industry are at present under-staffed, one of the 
main reasons being the greater amenities provided by new industries. Our photographs 
WHERE WELFARE AND PRODUCTION PROBLEMS ARE DISCUSSED BY REPRESENTATIVES show how by the provision of fluorescent lighting and the painting of the premises, 
OF ALL DEPARTMENTS: THE MONTHLY-WORKS- COUNCIL MEETING AT A BOLTON MILL. together with welfare services for the ernployees, the mills can be made attractive. 
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“OLD CHESHIRE CHURCHES of By RAYMOND "RICHARDS, F. S. A 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


T is cheering, in these niggardly days, to see a 
book on any subject produced in an unpre- 
cedentedly noble manner. I cannot suppose that 
there has ever been a book on the churches of a single 
county either so exhaustive or so sumptuous as 
Mr. Richards’s on the churches of Cheshire. It has 
one defect: it is so bulky and heavy that one can 
no more read it holding it up in one’s hands, in or 
out of bed, than one could a Family Bible. I know 
that there are difficulties about binding; but the 
book should certainly have been published in two, 
or better, three, volumes, for the sake of portability. 
It may be about Churches; but we don’t all own 
Lecterns. ‘ 

That said, I have nothing but admiration for this 
superb survey : it prompted me at once to think that 
Messrs. Batsford, with their unusual talent for 
grouping good themes, good scholars, and good illus- 
trations, might well make this book the foundation 
of a series of volumes about all the old churches of 
all our counties, with Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, 
Devonshire, Suffolk, Somerset, Kent, and the rest 
of them, following in the unexpected wake of 
Cheshire. 

“‘ Unexpected,” I say, for Cheshire is one of the 
counties least known to Englishmen who have no 
local connections with it. Its capital is known to 
motorists, and especially to American motorists, on 
their way to London from Liverpool : a rapid glance is 
given to the Rows, and to the Cathedral, built in that 
red sandstone to which Southern eyes, accustomed to 
grey or yellow stone, can never get quite reconciled. 
The Cathedral has a long history. Its origin was a 
Saxon convent dedicated to St. Werburgh (died 
about 700), daughter of a King of Mercia. The 
convent was transformed into a Benedictine Abbey 
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WHERE THE WHITE RABBIT AND THE DODO TESTIFY TO 


THEIR CREATOR’S FAME: A DETAIL FROM THE MEMORIAL 
WINDOW IN THE CHURCH OF “‘ LEWIS CARROLL’S”’ BIRTH- 
PLACE, DARESBURY. 


in 1093 by Hugh Lupus, who was the founder of the 
Grosvenor family, who still inhabit the county and 
whose name is commemorated in a rather dreary 
street, called Lupus Street, in Pimlico. A Norman 
church, of which there are remains, was slowly built ; 
a Gothic church succeeded it; in the nineteenth 
century the usual thorough restoration ’’ was 
carried out by Sir Gilbert Scott, who unwittingly 
atoned for his architectural sins by producing a 
first-class architect grandson. 

These things are known to anybody who, like 
myself, has passed through Chester as a tourist. The 
other churches of Cheshire, I must frankly confess, 
are known to me only from this book : had any county 
south of the Trent been involved I should have been 
in different case. But how can one know everything ; 
and why should one pretend so to do? These pages 
have unveiled to me hundreds of beautiful churches 
hitherto unkown to me, and a vast amount of family 
history : for the old families in Cheshire are numerous 
and still, happily, persistent. We come to the 
church at Mobberley, and we read of the Mallorys 
whose tombs are there, and then come to this: “‘ In 
our own time, we think of George Leigh-Mallory, who, 
with his companion, Andrew Irvine, the son of W. 
Fergusson Irvine, M.A., F.S.A., lost his life in a gallant 
attempt to reach the summit of Everest, and a beau- 
tiful modern window in the church to his memory 

* “ Old Cheshire Churches: A Survey of their History, Fabric and 
Furniture, with Records of the Older Monuments.”” By Raymond 
Richards, F.S.A. 365 Illustrations (Four in Colour) and a Map. 
(Batsford ; £6 6s.) 








has the inscription : ‘ All his life he sought after what- 
soever things are pure and high and eternal. At last, 
in the flower of his perfect manhood, he was lost to 
human sight, between earth and heaven on the topmost 
peak of Everest.’ His brother, Sir Trafford Leigh- 


Mallory, one of the country’s great soldier airmen, 



































THE BROACH SPIRE AND FOUR- 
TEENTH-CENTURY TOWER OF 
THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW, 
BEBINGTON. 
It was of this ‘church that 
Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote: 
m we reached the church, 
and I have seen nothing yet in 
England that so completely 
answered my idea of what such 
a thing was, as this old village 
church of Bebington.” 
lost his life when the ’plane 
in which he was flying to 
Asia collided with a moun- 
tain in November 1944.” 
Church is taken by 
church, and all the cen- 
turies of English history 
are linked together, often 
by families which have 
sent out their sons to 
the service of England 


THE NORMAN WEST DOORWAY TO THE TWELFTH-CENTURY 
CHAPEL BESIDE THE CHURCH OF ST. PETER, PRESTBURY. 
“ The usual zig-zag ornamentation on the round-headed arch mouldings 
is very fine, whilst the tympanum over the door depicts ‘Christ in 


Majesty.’ Immediately over the doorway is a stone panel 
containing seven carved figures... they are thought to represent a 
soldier, a monarch, ~ igo ‘Trinity, St. Peter and a priest.” 
Reproductions from the Cheshire Churches” ; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers. 2. T. Batsford, Lid, 
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from the Middle 
Ages until 
yesterday. But 
not only the 
churches and 
the tombs are 
here, but also 
the registers, so 
fully drawn on 
that the book is 


almost a County 
; r J 
History, as well MR. RAYMOND RICHARDS, THE AUTHOR Or 
A THE BOOK OLD CHESHIRE CHURCHES, 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, (DETAIL FROM 
A PORTRAIT PAINTED BY FRANK COPNALL,) 


Mr. Richards, who is a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, was born at Macclesfield, in 
Cheshire, in 1906. In addition to many 
business interests, he is an enthusiastic anti- 
quarian, has written various monographs on 
such subjects and is a member of the Chester 
Diocesan Faculties Advisory Committee. 
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as an account 
of} beautiful old 
buildings, some 
by secluded 
woods and 
waters, and their 
contents. Here 
is a specimen of 
the many extracts from such records. It is a chunk 
from the churchwardens’ accounts for the parish of 
Church Minshull (St. Bartholomew) : 

1670. Spent and payd at ye great Visitation oo 12 04 

1672. For five quartes of Wine and bread for 


the Sacrament - 00 05 04 
1673. For 3 hundreds of Latts eae fetching 
them - - - - - - - 00 IO 00 


1676. July 4. Received the sume of one 
pound, ffour shillings, being the ffree 
gift of William Woodstocke towards 
the maintaining of a free schoole at 


Church Minshill - - - - OI 04 00 
1679. To’rds redeeminge a Turkish slave - 00 OI 0O 
1684. Charges at the ys s Visitation 

ye first time - - 00 18 00 


To Arthur Weibuston for a 5 dial - 00 02 00 





A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FAMILY MEMORIAL IN GAWS- 

WORTH CHURCH: THE WIDOWED DAME ALICE FITTON, 

WITH TWO SONS KNEELING BEFORE AND TWO DAUGHTERS 
KNEELING BEHIND. 


1686. Paid Will. Holdford for 4 urchins - 00 00 08 
1687. Paid to three poor men who had 

theyr corne destroyed by the great 

haile storme in Alvanley - - - 00 02 00 
1688. Paid for binding ye Church Bible - 00 13 00 

Paid to four men that were wounded by 

ye Turke - - - - - - 00 OI 06 
1691. To Wm Walls for 8 hedgehogs - - 00 OI 04 


The urchins and the hedgehogs, I take it, were 
the same beasts. The churchwardens were pre- 
sumably under the delusion, which still obstinately 
persists in the countryside, that hedgehogs not merely 
suck eggs but milk cows: they thought they were 
doing a duty similar to that which is now carried out 
by Rat-Catchers—I beg their pardon, ‘ Rodent 
Officers.” As for the Turk, he seems to have been 
ungrateful after the redemption, biting the hands 
that had redeemed him. 

In 1704 two shillings were charges ‘‘ about Thomas 
Deakin and the woman that the Quaker had with 
child ’’: the story there is beyond conjecture : where 
did Deakin come in; and what were the two shillings 
spent on? 

The completeness of this book, with its glossary 
and bibliography, its lists of incumbents in every 
parish, and its vast appendices in small print, 
overawe me. It must have been almost a life’s 
work. But it will certainly be a classic of its kind: 
anybody who sees it will want to possess it: and 
if Lecterns are “in short supply,’’ I hope that the 
Timber Control people will release enough wood to 
make a few. 
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THE DOLLAR CRISIS: A GRAPHIC STATEMENT OF BRITAIN’S OVERDRAFT. 
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UNITED STATES LOAN OF $3 
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THE AMERICAN DOLLAR—SYMBOLIC OF THE 1750,000,000 MADE TO THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 
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In a broadcast talk to the Nation on August 20, Mr. Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, announced that the Government had decided temporarily to suspend many 
of the present arrangements permitting sterling to be exchanged into dollars. Giving 
the reasons for the Government's decision, Mr. Dalton explained that the loan of 
$3,750,000,000 [£937,500,000] placed at our disposal just over a year ago had been running 
out at an ever-quickening speed so that we had left at the end of July 1947 only $1,000,000,000 
[£250,000,000]. In July we had drawn $700,000,000 [£175,000,000), and in the five working 


days ending August 15 we had to pay out no less than $176,000,000 [£44,000,000]. On 
August 18 and 19 we paid out a further $66,000,000 [£16,500,000]. Mr. Dalton ended his 
summing-up with the words, “ Clearly this cannot go on."’ Since the Chancellor's broadcast 
U.S. Treasury officials are reported to have announced that the United Kingdom would 
have made further withdrawals leaving on August 29 $400,000,000 [£100,000,000], to be 
blocked pending further negotiations between the United States and the British Govern- 
ment. Our tabulation shows how the original amount has rapidly decreased in a year. 
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HOLDER OF THE NEW WORLD AIR-SPEED RECORD: THE U.S. JET-PROPELLED 
DOUGLAS SKF-STREAK FLYING AT AN AVERAGE SPEED OF 640°7 M.P.H. 


On August 20, Commander T. F. Caldwell, Junr., of the United States Navy, piloting a 
jet-propelled Douglas Sky-streak. set up a new world air-speed record by flying at an 
average speed of 640°7 m.p.h. over a three-kilometre course at Muroc Field, California. 
8 Orn Mt ed, ita ‘ . a THE DISASTROUS EXPLOSION AT CADIZ: A VIEW OF THE RUINS OF THE ARSENAL 

. : es —a IN THE HEVARRIETA SHIPYARD, WHERE THE FIRE STARTED. 


On August 18, following a fire in the Hevarrieta shipyard, on the outskirts of Cadiz, torpedoes, depth- 
charges and other munitions exploded in the nearby arsenal, and severely damaged the town. Some 
250 people were killed and 1700 were injured. In some districts hardly a house was left standing. 


BOMBAY CELEBRATES INDIA’S NEWLY-GAINED INDEPENDENCE: DECORATED CARS IN A THE PARTING OF THE WAYS: LORD MOUNTBATTEN SAYING FAREWELL TO BRITISH TROOPS 
MILE-LONG PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS OF BOMBAY. LEAVING INDIA, THE FIRST TO DO SO AFTER THE BEGINNING OF INDIAN INDEPENDENCE. 

Bombay, after two days’ celebrations of India’s attaining her independence, was the scene of the first | Auchinleck thanked the troops for ‘their part in establishing good relations in India and wished them 

departure of British troops after the change-over. The 2nd Battalion, The Royal Norfolk Regiment and bon voyage. A messagé from Pandit Nehru was read out by Major-General K. M. Cariappa, Chief of 

a contingent of the Royal Air Force were addressed by Lord Mountbatten on the occasion of their Staff, India, in which he hoped there would always be good will between them and the people of India. 

departure in the troopship Georgic for England. The Georgic was beflagged for the occasion and massed | 

bands played familiar airs. Lord Mountbatten, who was accompanied by Field Marshal Sir Claude 








JEWISH ORPHAN CHILDREN REACH PALESTINE: A BATCH OF REFUGEE CHILDREN 
FROM THE CYPRUS CAMPS, BEING HELPED DOWN THE SHIP’S GANGWAY. 


AN ENTERPRISE WHICH HAS “HELPED GERMANY IN A STEP FORWARD TOWARDS BETTER DAYS”: On page 240 of this issue we give pictures of the two camps in Cyprus, in which those Jews 
TRE OPENING OF THE HANOVER TRADE FAIR ON AUGUST 18; SHOWING A GERMAN RESTAURANT IN who have attempted an illegal entry into Palestine are detained until such time as their 
ONE OF THE HALLS, BUILT TO RESEMBLE A VILLAGE AND PATRONISED BY MANY OF THE FOREIGN immigration into the country can be allowed under the orderly quota system. Our picture 

BUYERS PRESENT ON THE OPENING DAY. here shows this system in operation, with orphan Jewish children being brought into Palestine. 
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THE WEEK IN BRITAIN: DISASTERS, 
PAGEANTRY, SPORT AND AN EXPERIMENT 


‘ wey 


A DISASTER IN WHICH A GREAT BRITISH AIR DESIGNER LOST HIS LIFE: THE WRECKAGE 
OF THE PROTOTYPE AVRO TUDOR II., WHICH CRASHED ON A TEST FLIGHT NEAR MANCHESTER. 
Mr. Roy Chadwick, the designer of the famous. Lancaster bomber, and Mr. S. A. Thorn, A. V. Roe 
and Co.’s chief test pilot, were both killed when the prototype Avro Tudor //. airliner crashed on a 
test flight, shortly after taking off from the Company’s test airfield at Woodford, near Manchester. 
It is reported that the aircraft lost height soon after taking off, careered through two fields 
and struck a group of trees. Also killed were Squadron-Leader D. J. B. Wilson and Mr. J. Webster. 
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THE VERSATILE ‘‘ JET”? AS A THAMES DREDGER: EXPERIMENTS AT ERITH TO TEST THE POWER 
OF A JET AIRCRAFT ENGINE TO LOOSEN AND DISPERSE THAMES MUD. 
Early in the year jet engines mounted on lorries proved their capacity in dispersing snowdrifts. Recently 
experiments have been made at Erith, in the Thames Estuary, to see if their powerful blast would be 
equally efficacious in loosening the Thames mud sufficiently for the tide to remove it. 


MOTOR RACING IN THE ISLE OF MAN: THE START OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE TROPHY RACE 
AT DOUGLAS, WHICH WAS WON BY F. R. GERARD IN AN E.R.A. (CAR. NO. 22) AT 68°02 M.P.H. 


Mr. F. R. Gerard, who won the British Empire Trophy race at Douglas, 1.0.M., on August 22, was 

greatly helped by being the only driver able to run the 155 miles without stopping to refuel. His 

average speed was 68°02 m.p.h. and he also registered the fastest lap of the day. P. Whitehead, also 

in an E.R.A., was second, and R_ E. Ansell was third in a Maserati. The Manx Cup race was won 
by “B. Bira,” in a Simca, at 66°05 m.p.h. 








ANOTHER COAL-MINE DISASTER: AMBULANCES WAITING AT THE PIT-HEAD AT ANNFIELD 
PLAIN, CO, DURHAM, WHERE TWENTY MEN WERE KILLED BY AN EXPLOSION. 


At midnight on August 22 an explosion occurred in the Louisa Pit at Annfield Plain, in Co. Durham. 
Rescue parties were able to bring five survivors to the surface, but of these one died in hospital. The 
bodies of nineteen dead, including a twenty-one-year-old Bevin boy, were later discovered. The 
determination and 
heroism of the rescue 
party, who worked 
on long after the air 
was known to be 
dangerous, has been 
highly commended. 


AN ATHLETIC CONTEST IN IDEAL WEATHER AND SETTING: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE GRASMERE SPORTS ON IN RUINED ARBROATH ABBEY: RE-ENACTING THE EVENTS OF 1320, 


AUGUST 22. THIS MEETING IS FAMOUS FOR ITS GUIDES RACES OVER THE NEARBY FELLS. 
WAS SET UP IN THE JUNIOR GUIDES RACE THIS YEAR, 


A NEW RECORD WHEN ROBERT BRUCE AND A SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT REASSERTED 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF SCOTLAND AND SOUGHT PAPAL AID. 
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HE relations between the United States 
and Soviet Russia have become 
gradually less cordial since the end of hos- 
tilities in Europe, and there is no sign of a 
check to this tendency. To begin with, the 
attitude of the United States to Russia, like 
our own, was not unfriendly, and was puzzled 
rather than suspicious. Hope was clearly 
entertained that room would be found in 
the world for these two great States, each 
so powerful but so sharply differentiated one from the 
other in government, organisation, ideals, and manner of 
life. That hope diminished, and the United States became 
stiffer and less inclined to compromise. The process was 
not abrupt, but it appeared to gain impetus when Mr. 
Marshall succeeded Mr. Byrnes. Yet, since the present 
Secretary of State was known to be neither immoderate 
nor hasty in judgment, it was to be deduced that he was 
acting upon a firm and logical conviction, and that the 
policy which he had been following consistently was based 
upon information and appreciations drawn up by a team 
of advisers. Recently there has been an apparent con- 
firmation of this belief in the publication of an anonymous 
article on Russo-American relations which is reported to 
have been traced to one of Mr. Marshall’s foremost 
advisers and an expert on Russian affairs, Mr. George F. 
Kenman, though the attribution has not been confirmed 
by the State Department. 

In some quarters there may have been a tendency to 
make too much of this appreciation and to treat it as a 
sort of code closely followed by the Secretary of State in 
all his dealings with the Soviet. It seems more probable 
that Mr. Marshall’s 
policy has still 
something empirical 
about it, and is, in 
part, governed by 
circumstances and 
the response which 
it encounters in 
Russia and other 
countries. Neverthe- 
less, the apprecia- 
tion in the article 
is interesting and 
significant. The view 
is expressed that any 
compromise with or 
tolerance of other 
political and social 
organisations which 
may have appeared 
in Russia is over and 
done with; so far 
as it existed, it was 
due to the peril in 
which the nation 
stood when all but 
overrun by the 
Germans and when, 
in order to maintain 
resistance, it was 
necessary to depend 
not only upon the 
bourgeois States, but 
even upon certain 
bourgeois elements 
within the country. 
The need for this 
moderation being 
over, the Kremlin 
has, it is asserted, 
returned to the pure 
Marxist doctrine. 
Capitalism abroad is 
as much the enemy 
of Communism as it 
was in the past at 
home ; capitalism is 
a system doomed to 
disappear ; the dying 
throes of capitalism 
are bound to be 
violent and to entail 
violent. conflict with 
Communist States; 
of these Soviet 
Russia is the sole 
genuine representative, the others being merely its 
hangers-on, and several of them having been put in this 
position by force ; therefore, a struggle between the Soviet 
and the United States, the leading representative of 
capitalism, is inevitable and is taken for granted by the 
rulers of Russia. 

On the other hand, according to the American inter- 
pretation of Russian political philosophy and statecraft, 
there is no reason to suppose that this armed struggle 
must be near athand. It may be far distant. The Marxian 
is not committed to quick results ; after all, he could not 
well be, since so little that Marx declared to be inevitable 
has yet come about. And if this is the attitude of the 
Marxian oc Communist State to society, it is in the same 
way in no hurry to bring about those results which are 
not the mere effects of evolution, but can be accomplished 
by an effort of conscious will. Communism can afford to 
wait. Matters are not going badly for it at present. Over 
a great proportion of the European continent it has prac- 
tically destroyed Social Democracy or Socialism. Even 
in France, which is not dominated by Soviet Russia, the 
once great Socialist party is on the way to becoming one of 
the group of small parties, and has already ceased to be 
the main party of the working classes. In the United 
Kingdom Socialism remains all-powerful, it ‘is true, and 
Communism makes relatively little progress; yet nothing 
could be more flattering to its potential strength than 
the dread of it which is exhibited by the leaders of the 
Trade Union movement and the nervous tension which 


supported by a majority. 
that the 


( Council should call on the countries involved in the Greek dispute to cease 
re-er‘ablishment of peaceful relations) from being accepted. Nine of the eleven members of the Council had voted for it. Mr. Gromyko’s demand that the 
Council’s Balkans Investigation Committee be regarded as no longer existing was rejected by the President of the Council. The veto was also used 
delegate on August 18 to exclude Eire, Transjordan and Pte iy from membership of the United Nations. In the article on this page, Captain Falls discusses 


the relations between the United States and the U.S.S.R.—a matter of the greatest interest and concern to everyone in this country. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE UNITED STATES AND SOVIET RUSSIA. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


they display in face of any sign of Communist penetration. 
Even in the United States it has: caused no little 
perturbation. 

This relative patience, which is part of Soviet policy 
just as it is a characteristic of theoretical Communism, is 
a factor to be taken into account in the formation of the 
policy of the United States towards Russia. It means that 
there is no particular risk of creating a swift and sudden 
explosion by the adoption of a firm and unyielding attitude 
to Russia. And the United States, according to the appre- 
ciation cited above, has reached the conclusion that hence- 
forth there should be no compromise and certainly no 
giving ground to Russian expansionist tendencies. Nowhere 
in the world will any form of appeasement by any repre- 
sentative of the United States be permitted. The United 
States will champion in foreign policy those ideals on which 
it places so much importance in its own social life, and 
will leave it to the world to judge between them and those 
of Soviet Russia. Where it can reach out an arm in 
support of those ideals, as is now the case in Greece, it 
will do so wholeheartedly and unhesitatingly. But even 
where it cannot easily intervene effectively it will not for 





THE POWER OF THE VETO: THE UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL IN SESSION—-A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT LAKE‘SUCCESS ON THE OCCASION 
WHEN MR. GROMYKO (INDICATED BY ARROW), THE U.S.S.R. DELEGATE, VETOED THE AMERICAN RESOLUTION ON THE BALKANS SITUATION. 


On July 29 Mr. Andrei Gromyko, permanent representative of the U.S.S.R. on the United Nations Security Council, vetoed the: American resolution on the 
Balkans situation, this being the eleventh occasion in some fourteen months that the Russians had exercised this power to prevent the adoption of a motion 


On August 19 Mr. Gromyko, supported by the Polish delegate, oe made use of the veto to prevent the Australian proposal 
i all acts of provocation and enter into direct negotiations for the ever 


that reason keep silent, but in every instance where it con- 
siders a pledge to have been broken or an injustice to have 
been done will represent its point of view firmly to Russia 
or the satellite country involved, at the same time 
taking care that it should be fully made known to the 
world at large. 

Most of what has been set out above could have been 
divined from an intelligent study of international affairs 
during the past year, but there is one element in American 
policy which has not been previously revealed. This 
amounts to at least a doubt about the strength and 
stability of the present régime in Russia. And, if it 
succeeds in withstanding inside stresses, it is thought less 
probable that it will survive those from outside. The 
writer of the appreciation and his associates believe that 
in face of the uncompromising resistance to expansion 
which the present Soviet policy will encounter from the 
United States at every turn, and in view of the artificial 
and unrepresentative nature of the Soviet Government, it 
cannot indefinitely stand the strain. Eventually it will 
have to choose between two alternatives, yielding and 
adopting a more accommodating policy in the world or 
breaking—‘“ blowing up.” In other words, assuming the 
appreciation to represent American policy faithfully, the 
United States intends to subject the Soviet system to a 
very severe test and inclines to the belief that this will 
prove too strong to be endured. My own comment on this 
point of view is that there are two other alternatives besides 
the two mentioned. First of all, the strain might pass 
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unnoticed by the Soviet ; secondly, it might 
decide to meet it by going to war. Dismissing 
the former as improbable, I do not sce how 
the second can be ruled out. Desperate 
remedies of the kind have in the past been 
adopted ; for example, in 1866 by Prussia, after 
she had been outmanceuvred and humiliated 
in the eyes of the German Bund by Austria. 

I conclude, therefore, that the policy 
outlined is by no means without danger, 
but am prepared to admit that the same could be said 
of a policy of appeasement. No Power or system, not 
even the Germany of the Munich era, has ever despised 
this more heartily or exploited it more ruthlessly than 
Russia of to-day. It would seem, however, that the 
hopes expressed from time to time of an improvement 
in Russo-American relations are doomed to disappoint- 
ment,-and that at best we cannot expect to witness it 
for a long time to come. Temporary amiéliorations do 
not count and have no significance; according to the 
American belief which has been outlined, they represent 
no more than the temporary and partial retreats which 
Communism and the Soviet Union are prepared to make 
when they find the ground unfavourable. _ These may 
be likened to the slight withdrawals which may take 
place on the battlefield even on the part of the belligerent 
confident that it is on the winning side. They afford no 
indication of the ultimate fate of the battle and do not 
diminish its intensity. On the other hand, I am not yet 
prepared to subscribe to the Communist theory that 
armed conflict is inevitable. Developments- may, after 
all, occur in Russian policy, or for the matter of that, in 
American. The latter 
might alter with a 
change: in the ad- 
ministration, though 
at the moment it 
does not appear that 
the foreign policy 
of the Republicans, 
if they were to 
come -to power, 
would differ much 
from that of the 
Democrats under 
President Truman 
and his present 
Secretary of State, 
Mr. Marshall. 

Against this grim 
background stands 
the United Kingdom 
and the British 
Commonwealth of 
Nations, still the 
third Power in the 
world. Allegations 
are frequently heard 
that it is tied to 
the chariot - wheels 
of the United States, 
while a small but 
strident minority 
would gladly force 
it into the position 
of yet another 
Satellite to the Soviet 
Union. The serious 
student of events 
will find little 
support. for the be- 
lief that British 
policy—or that of 
the Commonwealth, 
so far as a general 
policy exists—is 
subordinated to that 
of the United States, 
and it is highly 
desirable that it 
should not be. 
That Britain of her 
own free will should 
become the 
henchman of _ the 
Soviet Union is 
unthinkable. On 
the other hand, the 
policy of balancing one Power against the other is not to 
be recommended either. In the first place, it is as likely 
to precipitate a crash as to preserve the peace. In the 
second, it does not correspond to Britain’s own desires or 
interests. Whether or not we approve of American foreign 
policy, whatever dangers we may detect in American 
economic policy, we cannot escape the conclusion, first, 
that the United States represents no physical threat to 
ourselves, whereas Soviet Russia may, and, secondly, that 
British traditions, ideals, way of life, and hopes for the 
future of the world find themselves to a far greater extent 
in harmony with those of the United States than with those 
of Soviet Russia. 

Although our own policy need not and should not be 
slavishly modelled upon that of the United States, we also 
have had proof that subservience to Russian demands wins 
us no respect, and that the glossing over of Russian pro- 
vocations leads only to their increase. Firmness may not 
appear to have paid big dividends so far, but in the long 
run it is likely to prove more profitable than appeasement. 
There is no cause for extreme pessimism, but at the same 
time it would be perilous to allow concern over the financial 
and economic state of the country to blind us to the less 
favourable aspects of the international situation. A steady 
and consistent foreign policy, not exaggerating the dangers 
and not laying quite so much stress upon the inevitability 
of destiny as is to be found in the appreciation which has been 
analysed, but on the other hand shunning complacency, 
has never been more essential than it is at this hour, 


by the Soviet 
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\, LOOKING TOWARDS THE HILLS OF YUGOSLAVIA: GREEK TROOPS IN A DEFENSIVE POSITION 
‘ a 








IN THE COUNTRY ROUND LAKE DOIRAN, NORTHERN GREECE. 
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INSPEGTING THE WRECKED INTERIOR OF THE POST OFFICE: GREEK SOLDIERS 
AT A FRONTIER VILLAGE WHICH HAD JUST SUFFERED FROM A RAID BY \ 
ARMED MEN, 
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TENSION ON THE GREEK - YUGOSLAV 
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CONSTRUCTING A DEFENSIVE POSITION ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A VILLAGE NEAR THE 
YUGOSLAV FRONTIER: GREEK TROOPS PREPARING TO REPULSE POSSIBLE RAIDERS. 
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TYPICAL OF THE DESTRUCTION DONE BY ARMED RAIDERS: GREEK SOLDIERS 
IN A FRONTIER VILLAGE EVACUATED BY ITS INHABITANTS AFTER AN ATTACK, 

















DEMONSTRATING THE POSITIONS WHICH THEY WILL TAKE UP AT NIGHT: GREEK SOLDIERS 
IN* TRENCHES DUG ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A FRONTIER VILLAGE. 


Po \ GREEK SOLDIERS ON DUTY ON THE DISTURBED GREEK NORTHERN FRONTIER BORDERING 
~ YUGOSLAVIA; THEY FORM PART OF THE GARRISON OF A FRONTIER VILLAGE. 











The resignation of the Greek Government on August 23 has coincided with the reports by 
the United Nations subsidiary Balkans Commission on the subject of the hostile and 
inflammatory action of Greece’s neighbours, and their complicity in the series of frontier 
incidents which have occurred since April. The American State Department is pledged 
to avoid any interference in Greek internal affairs, but every effort is being made to assist 
that country to restore stability at home. Over 50,000 tons of “urgent Military 


supplies’ have been dispatched under the U.S. “ Aid Greece” plan. Our photo- 
graphs illustrate conditions on the Greek-Yugoslavian borders, where many villages 
have suffered repeated raids from armed bands. ‘‘ General '"’ Markos, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Greek rebels, in a recent broadcast announced a “ constitutional charter’ by which 
the Communists are to assume legislative powers over some 200 villages which they control. 
Guerrilla activities continue in Western Macedonia, Thrace and Central Greece, 
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FROM TANKS TO TRACTORS: THE L.S.T. OF WAR 


AS 
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BUILT FOR LANDING TANKS ON THE INVASION BEACHES, AND NOW CONVERTED TO 
PEACEFUL TRAFFIC: THE EMPIRE BALTIC, ONE OF A FLEET OF CONVERTED LANDING 
SHIPS, TANK, WITH (RIGHT) ITS BOW DOORS OPEN TO ALLOW A TRUCK TO DRIVE OUT. 


FITTED FOR THE TRANSPORT OF LOCOMOTIVES: THE HOLD OF 
A CONVERTED L.S.T., WITH THREE RAIL-TRACKS, EQUIPPED WITH 
A CROSS-OVER SYSTEM TO SIMPLIFY THE MOVING OF THE CARGO. 
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A SINGLE-BERTH CABIN IN A CONVERTED L.S.T., IN WHICH 
PASSENGERS AS WELL AS CARGO CAN BE CARRIED. 
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CARRYING THE MUNITIONS OF PEACE I VANS AND FARM TRACTORS CARRIED 
AS A DECK CARGO ON THE FORE-DECK OF A CONVERTED LANDING SHIP, TANK. 


.: A DINING SALOON, WHICH WILL RECALL 
FAR DIFFERENT MEMORIES TO THOSE WHO TOOK PART IN INVASION OPERATIONS DURING THE WAR. 
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ROM time immemorial the swords of war have. been converted into the ploughshares of peace; but rarely has 
the conversion been as straightforward as in the case illustrated on this page. The L.S.T. (or Landing Ship, 
Tank) was one of the most ingenious of the many devices elaborated for the various invasion landings and the leng 
hold, with its bow doors and ramp, designed for the rapid loading and unloading of vehicles, tracked and otherwise, 
has proved equally useful for the transport ferry services of peace. The pictures we give were taken in vessels of a 
fleet of these L.S.T.s acquired from the Admiralty and Ministry of Transport by the Atlantic Steam Navigation 
Company, and operated by Frank Bustard and Sons, Ltd., under the name of the Continental Line Transport Ferry 
Service, and now maintaining a regular service between Tilbury and Hamburg, Rotterdam and Antwerp. The 
Empire Baltic recently left Southampton for a considerably longer voyage, to Split, Yugoslavia, with a cargo of sixteen 
U.N.R.R.A. locomotives and twenty-two heavy road vehicles, together with some passengers, who included 
Mr. J. D. Mack, M.P. (Labour Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme), who is visiting the Balkans, and his wife. 
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LORD LATHAM. 
Appointed Chairman of the London 
ransport Executive. Succeeded 
Mr. Morrison as leader of the L.C.C., 
and relinquished the post in July. 
An accountant, he joined the L.C.C. 
as an alderman in 1928. A member 
Red we L.P.T.B. since 1935 
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MR. WILLIAM CLAYTON. 

The U.S. Under-Secretary for Economic 
Affairs. He flew to London from 
Paris on Aug. 20, and, accompanied by 
the U.S. Ambassador, Wr. Douglas, had 
talks on the dollar crisis with Sir Stafford 
Cripps at the Board of Trade. Later he 
saw Mr. Bevin at _ Foreign Office. 
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MR, J. J. DEDMAN. 
The Australian Minister for Post-War 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


SIR "EUSTACE MISSENDEN, O.B.E, 
Appointed Chairman of the Railways 
Executive. Substantive General 
Manager, Southern Railway 1942, 
but from the outbreak of war, held 
ph gece of this post, and was 
Traffic Manager. Chairman, 
 Oonerel Manager  Confererice, 
acre 4 Clearing nom for da 
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A SURVEY OF PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 
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MR, ROY CHADWICK. 
Killed on August 23 when the proto- 
type Avro Tudor /1., which he had 
designed, crashed on a test flight. 
(Picture p. 142.) Technical Director 
of A. V. Roe and one of the best- 
known and most successful aircraft 
designers in the country. The de- 
signer of the famous Lancaster narwonoeet 
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LORD CITRINE. 
Appointed Chairman of the British 
Electricity Authority. He resigned 
from the Coal Board on appointment 
as Chairman of the Organisation 
Committee for the Electricity In- 
ie =" May. General! Secretary., 


EYE. 


926-46; Assist. Gen. Sec. 


Electrical a Union, 1920-23. 
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THE EARL OF LISTOWEL. 
Due to visit Burma in place of Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who was obliged by 
pressure of work to abandon 
pro d visit. Handed in his Se. 
of Office as Sec. of State for India to 
the King on August 15, but retains 
“s Office as Ses. of State for Burma. 


“MR, GARDINER. 
The Canadian Minister of Agriculture. 
He arrived in London on August 23, and 
left for Geneva on August 24 to attend 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
Conference. He expects to return in 
about ten days’ time and will then see 
Mr, Strachey * ome Spovements. 


LORD TREFGARNE, 
To become Chairman of the Colonial 


ee 


Development Corporation. Appointment 
is provisional, pending legislation for the 
esta rags gg any Formerly 
Mr. G. M. Garro-Jones. Was a member 


at TTT \uvnnannts 
THE LOAN REVISION TALKS : MR. 
WILFRID EADY, LEADER BRITISH DELEGATION, 


Reconstruction and Defence. Hereturned 
to Australia from Geneva by air via 
London, arriving here on August 2] for 


JOHN SNYDER, SEC., U.S. 
AND SIR GORDON MUNRO. (L. 


TO R.). 


crisis talks. He reached Sydney during 
the week-end for e Conference at 
Canberra on peace terms with Japan. 
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("str C, FORSTER-COOPER, F.R.S. 
Director of the British Museum 
(Natural History) since 1938; due 
to retire October 1. Died August 23. 
Led various expeditions. Director, 
Cambridge University oo ¢ 
Zoology, 19143 Liverpool Schoo! 
tee Medicine hota isis 
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{ ADM. SIR G. D’OYLY LYON. 
Died August 20. C.-in-C. on the 
Africa Station and at the Nore during 
1939-45 war. At one time Director of 


ire, and in 1909 captained 
England’s “ Rugger”’ A sat 
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The Anglo-American Loan Revision Talks at Washington were opened on Monday, August 18, by Mr. Lovett, 


Acting Secretary of State. 


Mr. Snyder, Secretary of the U.S. Treasury, is the chairman and the British 


Delegation, headed by Sir Wilfrid Eady, of the Treasury, included Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, Foreign Office, 
Sir Gordon Munro, Head of the British Ng =A Delegation in Washington, and Sir a Balfour, acting in 
b Lord I hapel Sir W. Eady fi k A 25 
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THE THREE-POWER TALKS ON GERMAN INDUSTRY IN THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ZONE 


A GENERAL VIEW 


The Three-Power talks on the level of German Industry in Le J Anglo-American Zone and on the Ruhr control opened 


on paquets 22. Our iz shotegeoh shows Sir Sholto Douglas (uniform ; 

Pres., nomic a hae a of pao Eb gy by Fs 
leader of the British Delegation, an r. avi , F.O. 
nd the Americans, the U.S. Ambassador and 


is Si il Weir, 
Joint Permanent Under Sec., F.O., 
the Ambassad 


or and M. Alphand are cpawet (backs 
Gen. 


a Srvevevenrereren rere uncrrener wrt rarrererarrnnventrnrintrenr intr trite tnt rm niin? 


to camera; 1.); a 


facing camera), C.-in<., 
mmission for Germany ; and right, Sir Gilmour Jenkins, 


the British Zone. Left 
The French Delegates, 


y (r.) are hidden by the standing figure. 
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of the Empire Parliamentary Mission to 


\ the West African Colonies in 1928. 
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\ CAPT. c. GC. “ILLINGWORTH. 
Appointed Commodore of the Cunard- 
White Star fleet in succession to Sir 
James Bisset. The senior captain 
in the Company’s service and in 
command of the Queen Mary. Joined 
the Cunard Company in 1910, and 
has served in many famous ships. 
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Sentenced on August 19 by the 
American court at Nuremberg to 
death by hanging. Hitler's sonal 
physician, formerly Reich mmis- 
sioner for Health and Sanitation. 
Found guilty of sadistic “experiments” 
i on inmates of concen ps. 
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A REHABILITATION CENTRE FOR THE CASU 
CONVALESCENT MINERS IN THE RURAL A 


A GOOD START FOR ENTRANTS TO THE WEST MIDLANDS MINERS’ REHABILITATION CENTRE 
AT HIGHAM GRANGE, NEAR NUNEATON: THE PAYMENT OF TRAVELLING EXPENSES ON ARRIVAL. 


* 
44 


A 


COUNTRY HOUSE COMFORT FOR MINERS INJURED IN THE PITS: PATIENTS RESTING IN ‘THE 
ENTRANCE HALL TO HIGHAM GRANGE, WHICH WAS ACQUIRED AND OPENED IN 1944. 


wt 
Se 
es 


CYCLING--A FAVOURITE PASTIME OF THE CONVALESCENT MINERS, WHO LIKE TO 
EXPLORE THE ESTATE OF 136 ACRES AND THE NEIGHBOURING WELL-WOODED COUNTRY. 
MINERS ENJOYING THE INVIGORATING EXPERIENCE OF AN EARLY-MORNING RUN THROUGH THE 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF THE MANSION, UNDER THE EYE OF THEIR P.T. INSTRUCTOR. 


ae | 
PHYSICAL EXERCISES FOR OLD AND YOUNG ALIKE: A CLASS OF CONVALESCENT MINERS AT HIGHA!! 
GRANGE FOLLOWING THEIR INSTRUCTOR THROUGH A SERIES OF REMEDIAL EXERCISES. 


UBLIC attention is drawn to the dangerous nature of the miner’s job only when there is a 
disaster involving heavy loss of life such as the Whitehaven explosion of August 15, when 

104 men were killed. But from January to July 26 this year some 287 miners have been killed in 
the pits and 1421 seriously injured, while thousands have suffered injuries not sufficiently serious 
to be recorded. An organisation, the Miners’ Welfare Commission, exists to improve the miner's 
lot, and in the last twenty-five years has been spending a million pounds annually on a variety of 
institutions such as Miners’ Community Centres, Miners’ Institutes, and Convalescent Homes and 
Rehabilitation Centres. For the efficiency of the mining industry the last category is the most 


A CONVALESCENT MINER AT THE LOOM-—-WEAVING PROVIDES VARIED AND 
INTERESTING EXERCISE FOR WRISTS AND HANDS DISABLED DOWN THE PIT. 
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E CASUALTIES IN THE “BATTLE FOR COAL”: 
URAL ATMOSPHERE OF HIGHAM GRANGE. 


LUNCHTIME AT THE REHABILITATION CENTRE-—-WHOLESOME FOOD, PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS 
AND FRIENDLY, EFFICIENT SERVICE ALL PLAY THEIR PART IN THE PROCESS OF RECUPERATION. 


IN THE “ QUIET ROOM‘’’: THREE MINERS BROWSE AMONG THE BOOKS PROVIDED BY THE 
MINERS’ WELFARE COMMISSION IN THE PEACEFUL ATMOSPHERE OF HIGHAM GRANGE. 


STUDYING ORDERS FOR THE DAY: TWO MINERS LOOK FOR THE COLOURED DISCS 
WHICH TELL THEM THE ARKANGEMENTS FOR EACH CATEGORY OF CONVALESCENT. 


A GAME OF HANDBALL, PLAYED WITH MORE ENTHUSIASM THAN SKILL: MINERS CONVALESCING FROM 
INJURIES SUSTAINED IN THE PITS EXERCISING IN THE GROUNDS OF HIGHAM GRANGE, 
































ROWING ON LAND TO STRENGTHEN THE ARMS AND BACK: TWO MINERS, AGED FIFTY-SEVEN AND SIXTY- 
FIVE, TRY OUT ONE OF THE INDOOR EXERCISING MACHINES UNDER THE EYE OF THE INSTRUCTOR, 


important, for these Homes and Centres care for the tremendous number of casualties suffered in 

the ‘‘ Battle for Coal.” Our photographs were taken at Higham Grange, the West Midlands Miners’ 

Rehabilitation Centre near Nuneaton, where about 300 miners are treated in the course of a year, the 

average length of stay for each patient being nine weeks. This spacious country mansion was 

acquired and opened in May 1944, and is equipped with a modern gymnasium, a medical treatment 

wing and an experienced staff. The estate comprises 136 acres, with a lake and a brook. The ELECTRICAL TREATMENT FOR A SWOLLEN KNEE-JOINT: A SIXTY-THREE- 
centres are financed entirely from the Miners’ Welfare Fund, to which the public contribute by means ‘ vRAn-O6e wen Heweserese pees Tan meneen EQUIPMENT. 

of a levy of about twopence a ton ; no payments are made by the miners themselves. 
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SEASIDE CAMPS FOR JEWISH QUEUE-JUMPERS: 


ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS DETAINED IN CYPRUS. 
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CAMPS, ASSOCIATIONS FORMED IN THE DENSELY-PACKED 
IN MANY CASES CONTINUE IN THE ROOMIER CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE CAMPS. r 
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\ TYMBOU CAMP IN CYPRUS, 





"AN IMPROVISED CAMP KITCHEN \ 
i 
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IN ONE OF THE CYPRUS CAMPS, 


WHERE ILLEGAL JEWISH IMMI- 





GRANTS COOK FOR THEMSELVES 
BRITISH-SUPPLIED RATIONS. F 
Y 4 
f 













ASA NNNNANNNY 
' A COVERED BRIDGE LINKING TWO SECTIONS OF THE XYLO- 
SHOWING JEWISH ILLEGAL IMMI- 
GRANTS CROSSING FREELY IN EITHER DIRECTION. 
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ACCOMMODATION WHICH WAS IMPORTED FROM BRITAIN AND EGYPT AND 
Wy NOW HOUSES OVER HALF THE JEWISH ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS IN CYPRUS. 


y 
RESEMBLING A SEASIDE HOLIDAY CAMP: SOME OF THE NISSEN HUT \ 
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IN THE XYLOTYMBOU 
CAMP, WHERE JEWISH ILLEGAL 
IMMIGRANTS DISPLAYED THEIR 
PAINTINGS AND. NEEDLEWORK. 


HIBITION 








AT AN ARTS AND CRAFTS EX- 
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HEALTHY JEWISH CHILDREN OF MANY NATIONALITIES DANCING A TRADITIONAL DANCE 
IN THE CYPRUS SUNSHINE, FAR FROM THE COMPLEX MISERIES OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 


——— 








grapher from Heliopolis, Egypt, in the Caraolos and Xylotymbou camps in Cyprus, should 
do much to rebut the rumours which have been circulated about the conditions in which 
about 15,600 Jewish refugees (who have attempted illegal entry into Palestine) are 
detained. It is worth recalling that these refugees, seeking to avoid the squalor, hatred 
and chaos of Central and Eastern Europe, and many of them the dupes of irresponsible 
organisations, have assembled at various points in Europe, crowded into ill-equipped and 
unseaworthy ships and attempted to force an entry into Palestine (which is administered by 


oe 





A PLEASANT GROUP OF CHILDREN, SAID TO BE TUNISIAN JEWS, GATHERED IN ONE OF 
THE TENTS IN A CYPRUS CAMP, WHERE THERE ARE MANY NORTH AFRICAN REFUGEES. 


Great Britain under a League of Nations mandate). It has been the Royal Navy's duty 
to head off these illegal immigrants, transfer them to well-found vessels, and transport them.to 
the peaceful isle of Cyprus, where they are maintained in detention at the British taxpayer's 
charge until such time as the immigration quota shall allow the orderly entry into 
Palestine of these unhappy queue-jumpers. The administrative cost to the taxpayer (in 
April) was about £45,000 a month, and up to March of this year £50,758 had been spent 
locally on welfare. The daily ration scale for the detainees is 2500 calories for a man, 
2300 for a woman, with extra allowances for children and pregnant women. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE PUNJAB: RIOTING IN THE PARTITIONED PROVINCE. 
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(Top photograph.) DESTRUCTION IN LAHORE, A CITY FROM WHICH 75 PER CENT. OF THE HINDU AND SIKH POPULATION OF OVER 300,000 HAVE FLED. 


(Lower photograph.) SEEKING REFUGE IN PAKISTAN: A COLUMN OF MUSLIM REFUGEES FROM AMRITSAR ON THE ROAD, CARRYING THEIR FEW POSSESSIONS. 


The rioting in the Punjab has already resulted in great loss of life, one estimate 
putting the number killed at 10,000. Nor has the slaughter been one-sided—Muslim 
mobs have retaliated for the slaughter of their co-religionists in East Punjab by 
waylaying Sikh refugees fleeing from West Punjab. The movement of thousands of 
refugees has in itself presented a problem for the authorities. In Lahore, where the 
destruction of property has been widespread, 75 per cent. of the Hindu and Sikh 


population have left the city in the last four months, while 70,000 Muslims from 
Amritsar have arrived there. Men, women and children have been killed with 
abominable cruelty, and there are reports that Sikh and Hindu troops have refused 
to fire on Sikh mobs, and Sikh police have joined in the looting. It has been suggested 
that the Sikhs are working to a plan—to clear the East Punjab of Muslims—a 
brutal solution of the problems created by the partition of the Province, 














THE 
- WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


COLLECTING SPONGES. 


“* The Illustrated London News” prints weekly articles under the heading ‘‘ The World 
of Science,” written by technical experts. As the writers frequently point out, there are still 
many unsolved problems in the figld of Natural History. To solve these problems, further 
collecting and observation are required, and the following article shows how an untrained but 
enthusiastic amateur can do useful work and find in it an absorbing interest. Anyone who 
has a fancy for similar work should get in touch with the British Museum (Natural 
History), Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7, where he 
will be welcomed and given every assistance. 











OME years ago, the Admiralty asked sailors to 
help the British Museum. by collecting odd things 
in their world-wide travels. Thus I called on the 
Keeper of Zoology at the Natural History Museum, and 
for several days explored the possibilities with different 
scientists, trying to décide which form of collecting 
would be of most value and most easily fitted into my 
normal hobbies. For behind those imposing galleries 
are laboratories, staffed by scientists, each an expert 
in his own subject, working to unravel the mysteries 
of Nature’s myriad forms of life. It is for this research 
work, rather than for the show-cases, that collectors 
are required. 

I remember one friend taking me, quite in- 
advertently, through the Whale Room. For a few 
seconds he gazed at a go-ft. Blue Whale and then said 
enthusiastically, ‘You know, I am so glad you are 
going to collect fer us.”” But I drew the line at whales! 
In the end, I decided on sponges, though I sometimes 
pick up something else if it looks unusual. I did 
not know much about the game in those days, but 
I have since learnt enough to recognise a sponge 
in its many different disguises. 

Sponges can be collected by climbing round the 
rocks at low water, by swimming—in the warmer 
climates—or by dredging. The last is, of course, 
a “hit or miss” method, but without a diving suit the 
only one for deeper water. For shallow water work, 
a tin with a piece of Perspex or plate-glass in the 
bottom is invaluable for sighting the victims. 
The latter require pulling or scraping off the 
rock on which they are growing, and to which 
the larger kinds cling tenaciously. They must 
then be pickled in spirit or formalin. 

I have “‘ sponged ” here and there from Scapa 
Flow to Java. At some places we have only been in 
port long enough for an afternoon’s search, whilst 
at others there has been time for a more careful 
survey. I well remember one evening picnic near 
Corfu, before the war, where after supper under 
the olive-trees, we hauled the dredge by moonlight. 
It came up full of shingle, which I sorted through 
disconsolately, until I noticed that three stones, 
the size of my fist, were pitted all over with little 
holes an eighth of an inch acrgss. Each pit 
contained a tiny “ boring” sponge, a curious 
animal with the ability to bore deeply into certain 
stones. On another occasion, an insignificant shape 
from the dredge at Famagusta became the 
Museum’s first specimen in spirit of that species. 

Perhaps the most interesting work has been a 
survey of the common British inter-tidal sponges 
on Flotta Island, in Scapa Flow. There, during 
the war years, I have collected from the same 
colonies of sponges, between high- and low-water 
marks, in nine different months. This round-the- 
year survey has opened up new theories on the 
propagation of a certain species, Grantia compressa, 
showing that one need not be a wandering sailor 
to do worth-while collecting. There is plenty 
to be done at home on our front doorsteps. 

To many, Flotta is a dreary spot, but to me 
it has become a fascinating island of heather 
and bog, low clifis, brown seaweed-covered 
boulders and grey and white cottages. A 
deep inlet, Pan Hope, nearly cuts the island 
in two, forming a delightful cove where one 
meets most of the northern water-birds, and 
where inquisitive seals sometimes.come to one’s 
whistle. On a winter’s day, between sorties 
to Norway, we would tramp to one or two of 
our “stations”; for we worked the best 
sponging-grounds in rotation. If the tide was 
not right, we might have to wade, and twice 
we floundered through snow over our knees 
to reach the selected point. Once, after a 
heavy fall, we literally lifted up snow-covered 
seaweed to find the sponges beneath. But 
it was this winter collection that proved the 
most valuable. Collecting in cold weather, 
however, must be rapid, before one’s fingers 
freeze; and keen-eyed friends are an asset. 

Many of the British inter-tidal sponges are 
very small. The tiny white tubes of Leucoso- 
lenia complicata, the thickness of a pin, were 
often less than a quarter of an inch in length, 
but they grew in big colonies. When, back in 
the wardroom, one was asked if one had found 
any sponges, one could truthfully say, ‘“‘ Oh, 
about a couple of thousand.” It is amusing 
to think that many of the specimens now in 
the Museum were present at the last ship-to- 
ship action of the war against Germany! 

Whatever may be one’s job in life, it is a great thing to have a useful hobby which will 
give one a perpetual interest. 
collecting, for the real scientific work is done by a team of experts at the Museum. The 
amateur should make up his mind to specialise in a certain line, and should then combine 
study of the textbooks with actual work in the field. There are no expenses incurred, since 
the Museum supplies all the necessary gear and pays all reasonable transit charges. 

The amateur needs only a real interest in his subject and sufficient knowledge to make 
lasting specimens. The more he collects, the greater will be his interest, and the more 
fascinating will become the hobby. AntTHoNy J. CoBHAM. 


UP BY ROUND-THE-YEAR SURVEY: 
HANGING IN CREVICES, 


One needs little technical knowledge for any branch of © 
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“AN INSIGNIFICANT SHAPE FROM THE DREDGE AT FAMAGUSTA”’: 
OF THIS SPECIES OF SPONGE TO COME INTO THE POSSESSION OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
(NATURAL HISTORY). 


The author of the article on this page, “‘ Collecting Sponges,”” describes how he found 


this specimen when dredging at Famagusta. 
genus, and at least it is the first of its kind to reach the British Museum (Natural History). 





A COMMON BRITISH SPONGE ON THE PROPAGATION OF WHICH NEW THEORIES HAVE BEEN OPENED 
Grantia compressa, OR PURSE SPONGE, WHICH 
UNDER ROCKS OR FROM DOCK WHARVES. 





A TYPICAL HUNTING-GROUND FOR THE AMATEUR SPONGE-COLLECTOR : 
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THE NOVEL-READER. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


ROM Norah Lofts one can be sure of a story—a colourful, exciting story. 














id NOTES FOR 





“ Silver 
Nutmeg ’’ (Michael Joseph ; 12s. 6d.) has that as usual ; also it is longer than usual. 


and more brilliantly picturesque. We are on the island of Banda, in the heyday of the 
“‘ nutmeg princes ”—in Cromwell’s time, when the Dutch monopolised the precious spice, 
and the Dutch East India Company had nothing so much at heart as to prevent a single 
fertile nut from leaving the islands. Banda is worked, of course, by slave labour; im- 
ported labour, for all the native Bandanese have been 
killed or exiled. Their successors, a motley crew of 
every race and religion, are easier to hold down. 

In this world of beauty, callousness and greed 
Evert Haan, a farmer’s bastard from the old country, 
has found his natural environment, and done very 
well. But to the make-up of the colonist-adventurer 
he adds something—a huge and childish vanity, a 
sense of beauty and a grudge against his beginnings. 
As a child he plodded barefoot in the dust of the Van 
Goens carriage ; that must be avenged. His fortune 
must be crowned with a noble wife, a girl of breeding, 
beautiful, to match his new, lovely house. 

And in the nick of time his long-forgotten half- 
brother, Captain Odshoorn, arrives in Banda to put a 
name to her. The Van Goens, it would seem, are 
ruined—and Mevrouw has three charming daughters. 
This is fulfilment and revenge beyond Evert’s dream ; 
he at once resolves to have the prettiest, and Piet 
shall arrange it. 

Though there is nothing so unusual about these 
* glove marriages” with unknown girls in Holland, 
the feudal Piet is in great dismay. He thinks Mevrouw 
will blast him with a look. But no, she smiles—to 
his amazement, till he sees the once-lovely bride, and 
sees the wicked wisdom of consent. - Evert is to be 
cheated, mocked with his prize. He will. be furious, 
and what may he do to Annabet ? 

Mrs. Lofts has always been good at heroines ; but 
in this case she is far from home, and the very 
opulence of dramatic incident, the richness of the 
setting, abates the drama itself. This, however, is no 
great charge against a story of adventure full of 
real people, with a real spiritual conflict, 
admirably well written. 

The last thing one could say of “ Return to 
Night,’’ by Mary Renault (Longmans; 1os. 6d.), 
is that too much happens. It is to be filmed, 
we learn—surely a slow-motion film. Yet I do 
not mean that it is boring; tedium, except now 
and then, has been warded off, and the slow, 
slow motion holds one’s interest surprisingly. 

The heroine is a woman doctor of thirty- 
four, competently average, a creature of prose 
and reason. She has broken off a sensible affair 
with another doctor out of professional jealousy, 
and departed, rather in the sulks, to a country 
practice. Here she meets a young Adonis ten 
years her junior. He has concussion, and she 
saves his life—but Julian does not know that ; 
his possessive mother does not see fit to tell him. 
Yet he worships Hilary at sight. Hilary cannot 
make him out—he seems so boyish, and so 
unaware of his stunning beauty. But if is not 
unconsciousness ; Mrs, Fleming has brought him 
up to regard this beauty as a stigma, a 
foul disease. 

That is what Hilary has to contend with. 
They become lovers—and still he cannot free 
himself ; he cannot bear to brave Mrs. Fleming, 
and see her loathing him. In the end, not 
Hilary but circumstance cuts the knot. 

“Georgia Boy,’’ by Erskine Caldwell 
(Falcon Press; 6s.), is the lightest of enter- 
tainment ; a book of sketches—hardly stories— 
about a twelve-year-old and his Pa and 
Ma, and Handsome Brown, the coloured 
yard-boy. Mrs. Stoup takes in washing. 
Morris Stoup gets into trouble. They are 
very poor whites indeed, and Pa'’s recurrent 
schemes for making a fortune, or at least 
a dollar, nearly always end lamentably. 
He is a genial old rogue, with a craze for 
cock-fighting and a horror of honest work— 
but why should he work? In‘ his world, 
it is delightfully superfluous; you can 
always lie in the sun, and eat enough, 
and have a coloured yard-boy to rule 
over. All the sketches have this charm 
of poverty and carefreedom—only I was 
not always sure when to laugh. When 
Handsome Brown is robbed of his banjo, 
or knocked senseless, or substituted for a 
log of wood, to keep the woodpeckers 
quiet? These things have the air of being 
meant as fun, and yet it seems hardly 
possible. ; 

“A Fine and Private Place,’? by Mary 
Fitt (Macdonald; 8s. 6d.), is, of course, 
exceptional— more exceptional than ever. 
This novelist has a place apart in detective 
fiction, and, by dint of style and human 
interest, almost evades the category. There 
are no policemen’s feet in her novels; this 
time there is only just a policeman, far 
in the background. In the foreground, 
John Thorneycroft accepts a lift from a pretty girl, who has mistaken him for someone 
else—someone who was to preside over the coconut-shy at her uncle’s garden-party. 
The uncle is rich, eccentric, with a cult of tombs and of objets dart. That very 
day he has been sent a box full of Roman silver-ware, dug up on his land; it is 
exquisitely beautiful— but it is treasure-trove, as John points out, and does not belong 
to him. However, it promptly vanishes, and that is John’s début at Garth Hall. His next 
visit leads to theft again, and a “ double tragedy’; of course, it looks suspicious, and 
even Mary is turned against him. What concerns us is their friendship,,and the family 
group ; the solution hardly matters. Yet it is an excellent story. K. Joun. 


THE FIRST SPECIMEN 


It may a new species, even a new 


Is FOUND 


THE BREEDING-PLACE OF BRITISH 
INTER-TIDAL SPONGES-—-A ROCKY SHORE PHOTOGRAPHED AT LOW WATER. 


Centre and bottom photographs by Douglas P. Wilson, 
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AQUATIC AND AIR PAGEANTS IN MINIATURE AT A MODEL EXHIBITION. 


Drawn By ouR SPEciAL Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 








FUGHr DEMONSTRATIONS oF MoDpE.X 
AIRCRAFT CONTRO D FROM 
Te CENTRAL PYLON ARE An 
OUTSTANDING FEATVRE . 
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The twenty-second Model Engineer Exhibition opened at the New Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster, on August 20 and closes to-day (August 30). A feature of the 
Exhibition this year has been the “ naval and air pageants in miniature” staged with 
flying model aircraft and speeding model boats and cars in a SO-ft. arena. Our artist 
writes: ‘‘ Apart from the variety of interesting and ingenious models, the centre of 
attraction was the Grand Circular track where models of aircraft, boats and cars have 
been demonstrated in movement. These models were all controlled from a small central 
platform on which was mounted a pylon from which guiding control lines extended to 
the speeding model. The model racing cars started up with a roar and hurtled round 
the track at 40 m.p.h., much to the delight of the sporting enthusiasts of all ages who 
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ON“WE CIRCULAR "TRACK "The SPREE 
DEMonSTRATIONS BY MobEb RACING CARS | 


AWlANS ATTRACT Ad EXTHUSIAGTIC ROWE 











crowded against the safety railings. The air events varied from demonstration flights 
controlled by regulating lines from a lever at the track-side—the lines running to the 
centre pylon and thence to the tailplane and engine—to a combined naval-air display 
(shown in the top right-hand sketch), in which a model submarine was dive-bombed by 
a 100-m.p.h. model aircraft hand-controlled by its demonstrator. Underwater explosive 
charges to simulate bombs were detonated by Naval personnel during the ‘ attack.’ 
This was a most thrilling spectacle to watch as columns of water were flung into the air 
as the little dive-bomber swooped down on the submarine or roared upwards at the will 
of its controller. The model motor-boats were also a thrilling sight as they sped round 
the water-course, throwing up spray behind them.” 
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| NOW ON EXHIBITION, BUT HERE SEEN 
+} WEST AFRICAN FAUNA PHOTOGRAPHED 
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[ PROBABLY THE BIGGEST VIPER IN THE WORLD AND ONE OF THE MOST POISONOUS 
AFRICAN SNAKES: THE GABOON VIPER (8/718 GABONICA), WHOSE PROTECTIVE COLORATION 
IS AMAZINGLY EFFECTIVE AS IT LIES ON THE FOREST FLOOR. 


A CLOSE RELATIVE OF THE | 
BETTER-KNOWN BLACK MAMBA / 
WHICH DOES NOT OCCUR IN i 
WEST. AFRICA: THE GREEN i 
MAMBA—AN EXTREMELY ACTIVE q| 
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AND VENOMOUS TREE-SNAKE. 
0 2 inannnaninnnnnnanunyyini 
Continued.) 
so that when I began to study animals and collect them for the zoos, a 
scale of rewards could be fixed and special desiderata asked for. My work 
as a Forest Officer in this past tour of duty took me all over a large district, 
and within a few months the people for miles around knew that there 
was < market for almost any interesting creature picked up in the course 
of farming, tree-felling and so on; at some seasons material came in very 
freely, for the most part animals that would have been killed in any case 
and either thrown away or eaten. Many of the snakes were only located, 
and my own boys had to go out and collect them. My smallest and most 
original assistant was a Lesser Bushbaby, a delightful little beast the size 
of a large mouse, and probably the smallest member of the whole monkey 
tribe. My wife and I kept and bred these tiny lemurs, which lived in 
large cages on our verandah; they had a number of calls, one being so 
definitely reserved for genuine alarm that one of us always went to see 
the cause of it. One night I was woken up by this alarm note and found 
a Bushbaby objecting noisily 
to a fine Royal P ython which prmnnnarnnmamananananmninnamnrmananns 
was crawling over the drive, / Siai® aa ae ' 
plainly visible in the bright 
moonlight; it had escaped i 
some days before, and I was 
very glad to recover it. But 
snake-catching is largely luck. 
On the other hand, although 
one cannot set out to trap 
THE TREE-BEAR, OR TREE-HYRAX; SHOWING THE ™ iota aha ae tg 
a con. prey + oie BACK WHICH | HE photographs reproduced here have been Watersnakes and pythons 
—— ; sent to us by Mr. G. S. Cansdale, a Forest enter the larger wicker fish- 
hacer eee womarcnsenoneant Officer in West Africa, who in the past two traps, and any of the heavy- 
years has sent or brought to the London Zoo bodied snakes, as well as the 
nearly 1000 specimens from the Gold Coast, including some thirty varieties of birds, mammals and reptiles Nile Monitor, are liable to be 
new to the collection. The species illustrated were photographed in their natural surroundings and have taken in the snares set in ring- 
been sent to London recently and, with very few exceptions, are now on view. In a note with the fences built around maize, 
photographs Mr. Cansdale writes: ‘‘ Throughout the ages snakes have aroused very mixed emotions— rice and cassava farms. These 
from fear, repulsion and fascinated horror through genuine interest up to worship and veneration. In the snares are primarily to catch 
south-east corner of the Gold’ Coast, near French Dahomey, some groups of Ewe people serve their famous the large edible rodents— 
serpent fetish, but the great majority of Africans regard all snakes without distinction as deadly ; so much Cutting Grass, Brush-tailed 
so, that I once saw a man treated for severe shock after being struck by a member of a completely Porcupine and Giant Pouched 
harmless family. At the same time, the natives of the Gold Coast forest are, within limits, quite good Rat—and the smaller ante- 
zoologists, giving all the important snakes (as well as most mammals and many birds) definite local names, lopes, on all of which the 
[Continued above. pythons and giant vipers 
pa eae Lie Pee oe” ee j prey. If they are found fairly Spmeneeeneeqeieneneen 
/ soon one can often release the THE HABITAT OF MANY OF THE REPTILES 
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F ONE OF TRE PRETTIEST. "WEST AFRICAN % 
VARIETIES, BUT AT THE SAME TIME THE 
MOST QUARRELSOME : THE SIDE-STRIPED 
SQUIRREL, WHOSE HOME IS IN THE UNDER- 

GROWTH OF OLD FARMLANDS. 
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A STRANGE CASE OF ANIMAL ASSOCIATION: CONFINED IN A BIG VIVARIUM, THIS GREEN HIDING FROM THE PHOTOGRAPHER, BUT REVEALED BY ITS EYE, WHICH CAN EASILY 
TREE-VIPER OFTEN COILED ITSELF ON THE BACK OF A WEST AFRICAN CHAMELEON; ITS BE DISTINGUISHED IN THIS ILLUSTRATION: THE CUTTING GRASS, OR GIANT CANE, RAT 
PALE GREEN MATCHING EXACTLY THE PALE GREEN PHASE OF ITS HOST. WHOSE MEAT IS CONSIDERED A GREAT DELICACY IN MANY PARTS OF AFRICA. 
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IN THEIR NATURAL SURROUNDINGS: 


BY A COLLECTOR FOR 


A SNAKE FOUND IN THE GRASS COUNTRY OF WEST AND CENTRAL AFRICA: THE ROYAL ‘| 
PYTHON, PERHAPS THE MOST HANDSOMELY MARKED OF ALL THE PYTHONS. 
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A LENGTH OF ONLY 5 FT. 


Continued.} 
reptiles undamaged. In the past two years my animal staff and I have 
handled and despatched to Britain or America over 150 live snakes of 
the deadly species—Green Mamba, Black, Spitting and Gold's Cobras, 
Gaboon and Rhinoceros Vipers—as well as about as many of over twenty 
other assorted species. Snakes are sent away in individual cloth bags 
inside strong ventilated wooden containers, and perhaps the greatest 
risk in the snake-catching game is in putting the more vigorous specimens 
into their bags; the technique is really quite simple and, with proper 
care, accidents should not happen. The Green Mamba is quite the worst 
to handle; it is very fast and always acfive when disturbed; its fangs 
are at the very tip of the mouth, always erect and ready for action. 
The venom is extremely potent and quick-acting, but there is a type 
of immunity to it which seems to defy rational explanation, as perhaps 
the following account shows. My two snake-boys claimed a general 
immunity which they freely admitted was conditional ; certain rules had 
to be observed, one of which 
was that a dead snake might 
not be cut transversely into 
pieces—but they could skin 
a large python and sell the 
meat, to which they were 
entitled! In bagging the 
dangerous snakes they used 
the normal safety holds, but 
through the carelessness 
that comes with familiarity 
each was more than once 
bitten on a finger by a 
Green Mamba 5 to 7 ft. 
long ; they sucked the punc- 
tures in a casual way but 
did not bother to make any 
incisions, and neither suf- 
fered any ill-effect beyond a 
reddening of the finger-tip. 
There was no general re- 
action. Later, on his own 
confession, the second snake- 
boy broke one of the rules, 
or, as he explained in his 
pidgin English, ‘ he spoiled 
= \ his medicine,’ and was one 
morning bitten in the hand 
by a large Green Mamba 
(Continued on right. 
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MAMMALS ILLUSTRATED HERE : 
GOLD COAST-——-THE TALLEST TREES 
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WELL-KNOWN FOWL THIEF IN WEST AFRICA: 


ANIMAL HAS BEEN SEEN AT REGENT’S PARK. 
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THE RUDDY DWARF MONGOOSE WHICH 
RECENTLY ARRIVED FOR EXHIBITION AT THE LONDON ZOO--THE FIRST TIME THIS 
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THE COMMONEST POISONOUS 

SNAKE IN THE WEST AFRICAN 

FOREST ZONE : A BLACK COBRA 

—THIS SPECIES, UNLIKE THE 

BLACK-NECKED COBRA, DOES 

aN NOT SPIT ITS VENOM, 
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BELONGING TO A GROUP OF ANIMALS WHICH 

MAKE DELIGHTFUL PETS IF OBTAINED YOUNG: 

THE SPOTTED FOREST GENET, WHICH HAS 

BEEN RECEIVED BY THE LONDON ZOO FOR 
THE FIRST TIME, 


A SPECIES WHICH CAN BE EASILY TAMED AND IS 
WELL REPRESENTED AT THE LONDON ZOO: A RED- 
LEGGED FOREST SQUIRREL EATING A LARGE INSECT. 


Continued.) 

through gross carelessness. With the fatalism 
that can be so infuriating to the European, he 
merely sat down without taking any action— 
perhaps accepting it as just punishment for his 
infringement. It was about ten minutes after the bite that another boy called me from my breakfast, and 
he was already showing distinct signs of distress; the heart was affected and breathing was rather difficult— 
typical results of the mamba’s neurotoxic venom. We at once lanced and bled the site of the punctures, 
although the venom had obviously gone into the system, and gave him 10 cc. of polyvalent anti-venin 
intramuscularly, followed an hour later by a similar dose intravenously. By the evening he was out of pain 
and two days later he was back on duty. Early in my service I had lost the top of a finger after a bite 
by a Burrowing Viper which, then unknown to me, could not be safely held in any position by reason 
of its abnormally long fangs; it was a long time before I could handle the dangerous snakes freely again, 
and I was afraid that my boy's reaction might be the same. However, I was very relieved to find that 
his nerve was not at all affected. One cannot measure such things, but I cannot regard the very different 
effects of the bites as at all correlated with the amounts of venom injected on the various occasions.” 
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" FIRST BROUGHT TO EUROPE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BY THE DUTCH NAVIGATOR 
\ VAN BOSMAN: THE SHORT-TAILED LEMUR, OR BOSMAN’S POTTO, WHICH IS REMARKABLE 
FOR ITS VERY STRONG GRIP. 
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) THE BLUE DRAWING-ROOM, 68 FT. LONG, WITH PALE-BLUE WALLS, HONEY- 
COLOURED COLUMNS WITH ORANGE-RED BASES, AND A CRIMSON-AND-GOLD CARPET. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY : THE TABLES AND CABINETS ARE OF BUHL, AND THE MARBLE 
MANTELPIECES BEAR MEDALLION PORTRAITS OF GREAT PAINTERS. 


PART OF THE SUPERB CEILING OF THE MUSIC ROOM, THE SALON WHICH OCCUPIES 
THE CENTRE OF THE WEST FRONT OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, ‘y 
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The marriage of Princess Elizabeth to Lieut. Mountvatten on November 20 is to be austere, 
but the economic crisis cannot rob the Heir-Presumptive’s nuptials of all magnificence. 
Receptions in connection with her wedding will, no doubt, be held in the State Apartments 
of Buckingham Palace, salons containing many works of art. They are divided by a 
series of folding doors, 12 ft. high and 7 ft. wide, of Spanish mahogany mounted in ormolu 
and fitted with mirror panels; and include the Throne Room, the White Drawing-room, 
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THE WHITE DRAWING-ROOM, 48 FT. LONG, DECORATED IN WHITE AND GOLD, WITH YELLOW \ 
) UPHOLSTERY ; THE AXMINSTER CARPET (1834) ECHOES THE DESIGN OF THE FINE CEILING. \ 
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THE MUSIC ROOM, SHOWING THE CHANDELIERS, THE REGENCY PIANO, ITS CASE OF GRAINED 
WALNUT INLAID WITH BRASS, AND (IN WINDOW) THE CLOCK DESIGNED BY GEORGE Ill, 
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Ny THE THRONE ROOM, 60 FT. LONG; THE RED BRUSSELS CARPET IS DECORATED WITH 


" TUDOR ROSES; THE GILT COUNCIL CHAIRS (L. AND R.) ARE FROM CARLTON HOUSE. le 
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the Blue Drawing-room, and the Music Room. The frieze in the Throne Room, by E. H. 
Baily from designs by Stothard, depicts scenes from the Wars of the Roses. The eighteen 
tall columns in the Music Room are of scagliola, which imitates lapis lazuli, and the apart- 
ment contains the tortoiseshell and ormolu four-sided clock designed by George III. and 
Sir William Chambers. Our photographs were taken by gracious permission of H.M. the 
King after the Royal family left for Balmoral. 
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In sending the photographs of the Sacred 
Mountain of Hua Shan, in the province of 
Shensi, China, which are reproduced on 
this page and on pages 248-249, Mrs. H. M. 
Morrison writes : 


HINA is renowned for her many sacred 
mountains, held in veneration by 
either Buddhists or Taoists, and among 
the finest and most interesting of them is 
Hua Shan, in Southern Shensi, not far 
from where the Honan and Shansi borders 
meet. It forms an outlying spur of the 
Tsin Ling range, which is again a con- 
tinuation of the distant Kuen Lun, and 
lies a little to the south of where the Wei 
River joins the Yellow River. Hua Shan 
consists of an isolated spur separated to 
the south by tremendous precipices from 
the main range of the Tsin Ling and cul- 
minating in a magnificent massif topped by 
five peaks. The whole covers an area of 
about nine square miles. The first mention 
of Hua Shan is in the Shu King, which 
was compiled in legendary times. It con- 
tains a semi-mythical account of how the 
Emperor Shun (about 2250 B.C.) visited 
the mountain to offer sacrifices to the 
local god, the tutelary deity of metals, 
birds, and all quadrupeds. Even at that 
[Continued below. 
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A CHARMING LITTLE CARVED WOODEN FIGURE, PAINTED IN PINK 
LEFT AS A VOTIVE OFFERING 


AND PALE BLUE, 


Continued.) 
early date there were four Sacred Moun- 
tains in China, the other three being Tai 
Shan, in Shantung, Heng Shan, in Honan, 
and another mountain of the same name 
in Hopei. Later, with the coming of 
Buddhism and Taoism, the older centres 
of primitive nature worship were taken 
over by the new faiths, and thus Hua 
Shan became Taoist and is one of the nine 
Sacred Mountains existing in China to-day. 
Pilgrims come to it throughout the year 
from all parts of China. When I decided 
to visit Hua Shan some years ago | knew 
little about the place except that wonder- 
ful mountain scenery was reputed to exist 
there. I travelled lightly, with only a 
rucksack for luggage, containing: little 
except cameras and climbing-boots. I 
left-the train at the little station of Hua 
Yin Hsien, which we had reached in the 
evening, several hours late. There were 
not many passengers, and when the train 
quickly moved on I was left standing 
rather forlornly staring up at the moun- 
tains. To the south the peaks of Hua 
Shan still caught the evening sunlight 
against a background of rczd clouds, while 
mist. was beginning to cover the lower 
slopes, already enshrouded in twilight. 
After a few preliminary difficulties due to 
my lack of acquaintance with the local 
dialect, | was told that the Jade 
Spring Monastery lay near by and that 
(Continued above, centre. 
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Continued.} 
accommodation was provided for pilgrims. 
It was a charming place, and I was most 
hospitably received by the monks. In the 
morning the priests provided me with a 
coolie to carry my rucksack and guide me 
up the mountain. We left at dawn, fol- 
lowing the course of the stream, which 
was in spate after heavy rain and had 
frequently to be crossed. At distances of 
an hour’s walk stood small temples with 
no other attendants than solitary priests 
and acolytes. They politely offered us tea 
for refreshment. In one of these temples 
stpod a statue of Mao Nu, and on the 
wall was inscribed her 2000-year-old his- 
tory. Mao Nu was a concubine of the 
powerful Emperor Shih Huang Ti, the 
builder of the Great Wall. At his death 
it was decreed that she, together with the 
rest of the Emperor’s household, should be 
buried alive at his funeral in order to 
accompany him to the next world. She 
fled to Hua Shan, where she lived the life 
of a hermit, living on the seeds of the pine- 
trees and drinking the morning dew. She 
was revered as a saint on account of her 
knowledge and wisdom and the help she 
freely gave to poor people. In her old age, 
so legend has it, she became like a bird 
and learnt the art of flying. About mid- 
day we reached the actual foot of the 
Hua Shan massif. From every side save 
that from which we had come we were 
almost shut in by sheer rock walls. For 
three hours we climbed up two large 
chimneys over gigantic steps cut at 2-ft. 
(Continued above right. 


BECAME LIKE A BIRD AND LEARNT THE ART OF 
NU, CONCUBINE OF THE EMPEROR SHIH HUANG TI, 
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Continued.) 
intervals in the rock. In some places iron 
chains had been placed so as to help the 
climber, but they were often in bad con- 
dition owing to age and neglect. Suddenly, 
as so often happens, we reached the end 
of the ascent and emerged on to a narrow 
ridge flanked by precipices, which led to 
the Pei Feng, or Temple of the North 
Peak. So narrow was the ridge that the 
path had to pass through the temple 
itself, there being no room on either side. 
From this point a superb view presented 
itself. The range of the Tsin Ling could 
be seen for miles where it abutted on the 
Yellow River plain. To the north-east 
lay the confluence of the Wei and Yellow 
Rivers. At our feet were Hua Yin Hsien 
and the route up which we had come, 
every detail clearly visible in the pure 
mountain air. To the south stood the other 
peaks of Hua Shan, and our attention 
automatically centred on the awe- 
inspiring sweep of the West Peak, cul- 
minating in a sheer precipice hundreds of 
feet deep. Finally, towards the west there 
sprawled the broad, empty valley of the 
Wei, bordered to the south by, the Tsin 
Ling escarpment. Although Hua Shan 
attains a height of 6000 ft., there is no lack 
of vegetation. The trees are mainly pines, 
(Continued below. 


IN THE HOLY PLACES OF HUA SHAN: A DANCE; A LEGEND; AND AN OFFERING. 
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THE PEASANT-LIKE FIGURE OF A 


GODDESS IN ONE OF THE 


TEMPLES BETWEEN THE NORTH AND WEST PEAKS OF HUA SHAN. 
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AN ANCIENT TAOIST DANCE IN A MOUNTAIN SETTING: 
FORMAL MOVEMENTS AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF 





PRIESTS PERFORM THEIR 
DISTANT THUNDER-CLOUDS. 





Continued.| 
so appropriate in a Chinese landscape, 


and there is plenty of undergrowth and 
flowering alpine plants. The Pei Feng 
Temple was inhabited by five Taoist 
priests and a sickly boy with his teacher. 
The boy was from Shanghai, where doc- 
tors had prescribed mountain air for his 
delicate health. The North Peak happened 
to be the lowest of. the five which cap the 
mountain, and from it there runs a path 
along another razor-edged ridge to the 
West Peak. The going is difficult and in 


some places so dangerous that railings 


have been erected for the better protec- 
tion of visitors. But these railings were 
in poor repair and so rotten that they 
were more of a menace than anything 
else. The route is further complicated in 
one place by a short but perpendicular 
ascent known as the Sky Ladder. On our 
Way we came across a small temple from 
which a particularly striking view was 
obtainable of the West Peak, which is 
practically an overhang in places. The 
temple houses two rather peasant-like 
figures of goddesses, and on the wall is 
a poem: 


“Darkly brooding grows the cypress 
Where the Kwan Yin Temple lies. 
I come from far with weary travel 
A suppliant at the Goddess’ home, 
Praying for her gentle mercy 
That my love may never fail.” 
[Continued overleaf. 
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THE PILGRIM’S WAY UP THE SACRED MOUNTAIN OF HUA SHAN: GIGANTIC STEPS 
CUT AT TWO-FOOT INTERVALS IN THE SHEER ROCK-FACE,. 
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Pg; A PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE IN SOUTHERN SHENSI: 


WREATHED 


RESEMBLING A CHINESE PAINTING: THE HSI FENG, OR WEST PEAK, 
IN MIST; WITH THE CHARACTERISTIC PINE-TREES LOOMING UP IN THE HALF-LIGHT. 
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Bomercircs socepskduaiaiaas Sdbaaaicuaasemasrnmathamsseicaaes paced Sroodlaapiiancesnaseacednaaaas 
(LEFT.) THE PRIEST OF THE PEI FENG TEMPLE WHERE MRS. MORRISON STAYED 
DURING HER VISIT TO HUA SHAN AND (RIGHT) AN OLD PRIEST. 
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< vaneanansnennseadyann yennunnnennnen 


TYPES OF THE TAOIST PRIESTS WHO SERVE THE TEMPLES SCATTERED BETWEEN 
THE PEAKS OF THE SACRED MOUNTAIN HUA SHAN. 


When we came out again from the temple a remarkable change had taken place in 
the scene. The bright summer sunlight and the white clouds floating through the 
blue sky had given way to a mountainous bank of mist which had suddenly enveloped 
the place on which we stood. At times we could not see anything, and then, 
in the eddies of the mist, lone pine-trees would suddenly loom up, strange and 
menacing in the half-light. Sometimes the mist would clear and we saw the West 
Peak, swathed and wrapped in the same white vapour. The singular beauty of the 
clouds as they swirled around us was something never to be forgotten, and | was 
kept busy trying to capture some of this beauty with my camera. From here it 
was not far to Hsi Feng, the actual temple of the West Peak. We walked along by 
an easy path under pine-trees smelling fragrantly in the damp, and when we arrived 


SO 


PEI FENG, THE NORTH PEAK OF HUA SHAN—-A NARROW RIDGE FLANKED 
BY PRECIPICES AND WITH TEMPLES EXTENDING OVER ITS WHOLE WIDTH. 


at the temple the mist disappeared as quickly as it had come. The evening meal 
was just being served and room was quickly made for my coolie and yself. All 
the guests eat together and the food is vegetarian, often made up with much skill 
to resemble various kinds of fish and meat. Indeed, it was impossible to tell that 
some dishes consisted only of vegetables. The atmosphere was very friendly, and by 


that obscure system of communication so typical of China, nearly everything about 
(Continued opposite. 
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NORTH, SOUTH, AND WEST ON HUA SHAN: 
MAJESTIC PEAKS OF A CHINESE SACRED MOUNTAIN. 
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\ TEMPLE ON AN OUTLYING SPUR OF HUA SHAN. 
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NOW INACCESSIBLE, DUE TO THE COLLAPSE OF A BRIDGE OVER A DEEP CHASM: A SMALL 
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Continued .) { os 

\ A MAJESTIC WEST PEAK OF THE SACRED MOUNTAIN—-TOWERING AMONG | 
\ ' 
\ 


me was-known before my arrival. As a foreigner, I was naturally the centre of 
much interest. The night was bitterly cold, but in the morning the sun was shining 
again. I spent the morning exploring the temple and idly watching fairy-like pre- 
cessions of small clouds which floated up slowly from the plain beneath and away |! gift to the Temple in return for the hospitality which I had received there. During 
to the distant mountains. I left after the midday meal, having made an appropriate my stay on Hua Shan I made my base at the Pei Feng and made daily excursions 
to other parts of the mountain. One of these was to the southern part of the massif, 
where great precipices drop away to the lower slopes of the Tsin Ling Shan. 
\ Characteristic of the area are the many curiously-shaped, precipitous buttes which, 
in the distance, look like mediaval castles perched on their commanding heights. 
The Nan Feng, or South Peak, is not really a peak at all but a sheltered hollow 
supporting a considerable growth of pine-trees. This was probably the spot to which, 
in very early days, the first hermits came to live on Hua Shan. Now the largest 
temples (the gifts of wealthy pilgrims) are to be found on the South Peak. Another 
easy path leads on from here to the Tung Feng, or East Peak, where | witnessed 
an ancient Taoist dance in a magnificent mountain setting. The priests went through 
their slow, formal movements on a flat, smooth-topped rock, while distant thunder- 

(Continued below. 


THE CLOUDS; CROWNED WITH TREES AND WRAPPED IN WHITE VAPOUR. 
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{ AUSTERELY BEAUTIFUL : THE VIEW SOUTH-WEST FROM THE NAN FENG, \ THE RAZOR-EDGED RIDGE WHICH TERMINATES IN THE NORTH PEAK: A VIEW LOOKING 





\ OR SOUTH PEAK, WHERE THE LARGEST TEMPLES ARE TO BE FOUND. N NORTH OVER THE PEI FENG FROM HIGHER GROUND. 

Continued.) 

clouds made a fitting back-drop for their traditional costumes of brilliant orange which is inscribed on a rock of the Nan Feng, a translation of which had been given 
gowns, pure white stockings and black shoes and hats. I had little time left. The to me by a friend: 

way led back to the Pei Feng, where, after a last wonderful meal, I sat with the “The air is his food: the clouds are his home. 

rest of the company out on the temple terrace. We watched a full moon rise over ‘ He travels on the wind while the full moon lights his path. 

the mountains, throwing the great Hsi Feng precipice into bold relief. Witt. so much Wealth and honour, all worldly things, 


beauty there was no room for sadness. I thought of the little poem about a hermit His spirit has put away.” 
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A BEAUTIFUL MORNIN’. 


@ k a warm night at the end of April the curtain of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, rose 
upon a stage with its simple exterior set empty except for one woman, Aunt Eller 
(played by Mary Marlo), seated at a churn. This, in itself, was a new beginning for a 
musical play, especially at Drury Lane, for so long the home of the Spectacular Musical 
of tradition. Presently, the voice of Harold Keel was heard singing ‘‘Oh! What a 
Beautiful Mornin’” and from the moment the cowboy appeared —with the evening's 
best song as cheerful introduction—the audience knew that ‘“‘ Oklahoma!” had come to 
settle. To-day Drury Lane bookings extend into next spring; while in New York the 
Broadway company—which has a long start of London’s—is running into its fifth year. 
Why this whirl of success? What has sent 
“Oklahoma !” effortlessly to the heights ? Effortlessly 
is not, perhaps, the word. Everything in this remark- 
able production has been planned to the ultimate 
gesture. It may look simple—a little folk-play with 
music: cowboy gets cowgirl—but many expert people 
of the theatre worked for months to get just that effect 
of simplicity and naturalness, the feeling that this is a 
sort of spontaneous combustion, a play extemporised 
for one audience’s special benefit for one night only. 
The famous Theatre Guild which fathered the 
piece in New York had established its name in the 
legitimate theatre. (‘‘ Porgy and Bess” was one of 
its very occasional flights of song.) It turned to 
“Oklahoma!” at a time when, in the film- 
dominated world of entertainment, it was difficult 
to get star actors for a straight play. So 
“Oklahoma!” was conceived as a piece of team- 
work. Good-bye to the mammoth musical with 
its traditional hierarchy of principals, its 
heavy - weight of a massed chorus, its slow 
processional trail down the old, old road. Welcome, 
instead, to a folk-play of the Southern farmlands 
in which everything that happened on the stage— 
whether speech, song, or ballet—would help to “om! wHat A BEAUTIFUL MORNIN 
carry on the action, and in which everyone, 
leads and chorus, would work as a_ unity. 
Simplicity, zest, speed, team-playing: these were 
to be the virtues. First, then, to find a good libretto. 
A piece called ‘‘ Green Grow the Lilacs,” by an Oklahoman 
dramatist, Lynn Riggs, had Been produced in the early ’thirties. 
Riggs, planting the play in his native State at the turn of the 
century when it was still Indian Territory—‘‘ Oklahoma ”’ means 
“red people "—sought “‘to capture in a kind of nostalgic glow 
the great range of mood in the old folk-songs and ballads.”” From 
his plain, direct tale of farm-loves and feuds the experienced 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd fashioned a similarly plain and direct 
libretto, with a number of sound, singable lyrics. Richard Rodgers 
then enveloped this in a score which has not a single folk-tune 
in itand yet contrives to be an uncommonly adroit pastiche : 
light music at its best. It was once said of a loved actor that he 
had the sunrise spirit. With him it was always four on a May 
morning, and his work, and that of his company, held something 
of the freshness of daybreak. So it is with the ‘‘ Oklahoma!” 
music. ‘Oh! What a Beautiful Mornin’”! No phrase could 
hold more aptly the heart of Rodgers’s score. In another sense, 
too, this is the ‘‘ beautiful mornin’,” the sun-up, of a new type 
of musical play, one that does not bank on the old devices, 
the- chunks of irrelevant comedy—that belching of ‘“‘ cannon 
overcharged with double cracks ’"—the dress parades, the duller 
choral callisthenics, the empty pomp. 

I have mentioned two names from the Drury Lane company. 
But it is a peculiar merit of the Oklahomans that they help us 
to forget individuals : in retrospect we think not of A. or B. or Z., 
but of the work of an entire company—moving together with a 
harmony, a gay precision (consider the dream-ballet) that can 
derive only from anxious rehearsal, stop-watch timing. The 
company of under fifty people is small as Drury Lane casts go. 
It is without musical comedy’s usual camp-followers, the 
crowd brought in solely to dress the stage. Here everyone 
is a personage, someone who can _ sing, dance, and 
act, and who is an important part of the 
stage picture: no picture has been less static. 
In spite of their precision-drill, or maybe 
because of it, the Oklahomans do impress us 
with the idea that words and music have just 
occurred to them and that the inspiration is 
happy. Off they go in the wide farmlands of 
fifty years ago, scattering themselves across the 
vast Drury Lane stage in a bewildering, shining 
fabric of speech and song, while the sun streams 
down on Oklahoma and the theatre is filled with 
the melody of ‘Oh! What a Beautiful Mornin’! ”’, 
with the trotting clip-clop of ‘‘ The Surrey with 
the Fringe on the Top,” the joyous squawk of “ I 
Can't Say No,” the lilt of ‘‘ People Will Say,” the 
helter-skelter of ‘‘ The Farmer and the Cowman,” 
and the final excitement of the mname-song, 
“Oklahoma” itself. Nightly now the cast 
acknowledges the cheering by repeating its best 
songs. You do not have formal speeches at 
Drury Lane; instead, the Oklahomans say it 
with music. There is no need to leave your seat 
as the curtain falls. The nightly epilogue is still to 
come: a gesture charming in its friendliness. 

There it is—the most heartening visitor the light 
musical stage has had for years. The material is 
uncommonly good. But these players could shine, 
we feel, in the dullest piece: here are all the virtues of gusto, inter-playing, pace, and 
split-second timing that the musical comedy theatre has lacked, but which it certainly must 
have in future if any new production is to stand against the memory and (for a long time 
ahead) the presence of ‘‘ Oklahoma!” itself. We still recall the pancake-flatness of the 
night after the Drury Lane premiére when a piece in the old tradition dragged its slow, 
treacly length along another West End stage. After “‘ Oklahoma!” can anyone set 
sail again on “ the shimmering and flashy seas of moonlit quash”? It seems unlikely. 

Not long after the Drury Lane arrival we saw another American musical play with 
several of the Oklahoman qualities, if without the same glow of inspiration. ‘‘ Annie 
Get Your Gun,” with its Irving Berlin score, now running at the Coliseum, shows what a 
British company can do. True, the American Dolores Gray leads the cast with her 
fizzing high spirits—as a comedienne she is a redoubtable sharpshooter—but the British 
cast crackles with enthusiasm and Drury Lane can now hail the Coliseum as a colleague. 
Those present on the first Oklahoman evening will not forget it: it has passed into stage 
record as the night on which the “ beautiful mornin’” of the musical show dawned at 
last after long, stifling hours of darkness. J. C. Trewin. 


THE FINAL SCENE OF THE MUSICAL PLAY 
AT LAST WHILE 











THE OPENING SCENE OF “ OKLAHOMA!” WITH 

AUNT ELLER (MARY MARLO) SEATED AT A CHURN WHILE CURLY (HAROLD KEEL) SINGS. 

In “ The World of the Theatre”’ article on this page Mr. Trewin describes “‘ Oklahoma!” as 

the most heartening visitor the light musical stage has had for years, and gives his views on 
the reasons for its success. 





“ PEOPLE WILL SAY WE'RE IN 
KEEL) IN A DUET WITH LAUREY (ISABEL BIGLEY) IN 
A SCENE FROM THE DRUKY LANE SUCCESS “ OKLAHOMA!” 





“ oKLAHOMA !": 
“THE SUN STREAMS DOWN ON OKLAHOMA. 
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IN WHICH WE GO ON se aa 


_ was the first guide-book for travellers? Who wrote it? When did it appear ? 

Such questions arise from the reading of an unusual book, ‘“ The Four Paths of 
Pilgrimage,’’ by H. Newton Wethered (Muller ; ros. 6d.), in which the author has gathered 
together an account of travels to the world’s most famous places of pilgrimage and of the 
traditions and ceremonies attached to them. Referring to itineraries, he says: ‘‘ The 
best known were the two Antonine Itineraries, of which the surviving editions date from 


the beginning of the fourth century. In that century, too, appeared an Itinerarium 
Hierosolymitanum, the first to describe the pilgrim’s road to Palestine.’’ The four paths 
of the title lead to Jerusalem and the Holy Land, Rome and the West, Mecca and 
Medina, Lhasa and the Banks of the Ganges. In 
traversing them we are given much that is strange 
and revealing, in which history and legend play 
their part. The author can find a connection 
between the rose-windows in old cathedrals and the 
circumambulation of the Kaaba, between the 
pilgrimage of Hsuan-tsang, which ended at the 
Monastery of the Great Happiness, and that of 
Bunyan’s ‘good companions’’ who followed one 
another in at the Beautiful Gate of the City. 
Altogether a fascinating story of one of the most 
ancient of religious institutions. 

If, as Raymond Mortimer says, the next best 
thing to visiting France is to read about it, many 
will rejoice at the appearance just now of a new 
edition of ‘‘ The Land of France,’’ by Ralph Dutton 
and Lord Holden (Batsford ; 12s. 6d.). For this is 
as delightful a guide to that fair land as anyone 
could wish to possess. Published originally during 
the summer months immediately preceding the 
outbreak of war, it was lost in the general upheaval. 
Publishers and authors have therefore done well to 
bring out this new edition with its revisions and 
footnotes, and especially with its attractive 
photographs, which are in themselves sufficient 
inducement to embark at once on a pilgrimage 
to chateaux and churches, walled towns and rich 
countryside. To those who already know France 
it is a most evocative book; to those who have 
yet to enjoy that privilege it is a well-nigh irresistible 
call to what the authors declare to be unquestionably the finest 
touring country in the world. 

During the war Norman Pelham Wright was military attaché 
to the Mexican Government. He was in Mexico for three years, 
and during that time he, to use his own words, enjoyed rather 
special facilities for getting to know it from one end to the 
other, and advantages such as perhaps few foreigners have 
obtained in the present decade. That he made full use of the 
facilities and excellent use of the advantages is very evident in 
his book, ‘‘ Mexican Kaleidoscope ’’’ (Heinemann; 15s.). He 
covers a wide field: ‘‘ from archzology (for beginners) and 
agaves to zoology and Zapotec Indians.’’ He often leaves 
the beaten track, notably when he tells of pilgrimages to 
Yalalag—a remote place in the mountains of Oaxaca inhabited 
by a particularly fine type of Zapoteco-Serrano Indian—and 
to the island of Tiburon and the adjacent coast of Sonora in 
search of the Seris, apparently the most indolent people on the 
face of the earth. Writing of Mexican archzology he says that 
the abundance of material available offers a very tangible 
attraction. His remarks on the Indians, supplemented by 
photographs, are particularly interesting: the smallest tribe, the 
Cucapas, contains but fourteen individuals. Altogether some 
fifty-four native languages are still spoken, though some of these 
are so little known that it is not even certain whether they are 
indeed languages or merely dialects of another idiom. Mexican 
industries, politics, arts, architecture and fauna are all touched 
upon, to provide a valuable addition to our literature of Mexico, 
a literature which dates back to 1569, when one John Hawkins 
published ‘“‘ A True Declaration of the Troublesome Voyage of 
John Hawkins.”” The book is well illustrated, but the need for 
a more detailed map than that given in the end-papers is 
speedily evident when the reader attempts 
to follow the author on his journeys. 

To lay down this book and take up Anne 
Merriman Peck’s ‘‘ The Pageant of Middle 
American History ’’ (Longmans; 21s.) is but to 
strengthen the interest already aroused. Not 
that Mrs. Peck is as impressive as Norman Pelham 
Wright, for she was a mere visitor to Mexico and 
the five republics of Central America following 
a year of intensive reading and research in New 
York. But she has succeeded in giving a popular 
general survey of her vast subject. Her theme 
is the interlocking history and present relation- 
ships of the peoples of Middle America—the 
story of peoples rather than academic history. 
That she should consequently pick out the high- 
lights is but natural as she tells of Maya, Toltec 
and Aztec civilisations, the Spanish conquest and 
the subsequent struggles for independence. 

Another American has been studying the 
customs, manners and ways of life of the peoples 
of the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies and 
British Malaya. Fay-Cooper Cole is chairman of 
the Department of Anthropology at the University 
of Chicago. For more than thirty-five years 
Malaysia, he says, has been a region of particular 
interest to him. He has made four trips to the 
area and for five-and-a-half years he lived in intimate contact with the people. Consequently 
his book “The Peoples of Malaysia "’ (Macmillan ; 22s.), bears the hall-mark of authority. 
It ranges from the pygmies of the forest to the headhunters of Borneo, «rom human 
sacrifice and torture dancers to marriage rites and_ religious ceremonies, from the terraced 
rice culture of Luzon to the crude anthropomorphic figures to be found in villages. 

Finally, we come near home. Lying between Lough Foyle and Lough Swilly is the 
peninsula of Inishowen, in County Donegal. It is a beautiful barony, full of rich asso- 
ciations of kings and saints, fairies and fighting-men. From Muff on Inishowen came 
General Frederick Young, founder of the Gurkha Regiment, and in Buncrana was born 
John Carleton, the oldest Commissioner of the Salvation Army and the originator of its 
“ Self-Denial”’ scheme. ‘ Romantic Inishowen,’’ by Harry Percival Swan, P.C. (Hodgson 
Figgis, Dublin ; 10s. 6d.), is described as a conspectus of information and descriptive 
articles, It is a somewhat jumbled collection of bits and pieces, some by “ experts,” 
some extracted from books, guides and other sources, some from newspaper cuttings. 
It does show how much ‘splendid material is available and how readable it could 
be if welded into one cohesive whole. W. R. CaLverrt. 
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This is the SNIPE 
For years past the Humber Snipe has been famous in 
many countries for the highest standards of perform- 
ance, comfort and appearance ... The Snipe — most 
economical car of its class.— worthily upholds the 
Humber tradition of excellence. 





BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS 
HUMBER LIMITED 


HUMBER 
HAWK - SNIPE - SUPER SNIPE - PULLMAN 
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Playing its vital part in the task of restoring Britain’s 
recreational facilities, is the Sunley organisation... . 
bringing unrivalled experience to the construction and 
renovation of Playing: Fields, Tennis Courts, Pavilions, 
Grandstands, etc. 

A high degree of mechanisation is backed by a sound 
organisation—ensuring a smooth and speedy completion 
of every project. 

Head Office: Sunleys Istand, Great West 


Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 

Telephone: EALing 6023 

London Office: 24, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
Telephone : MAY fair 9090. 


Works: Northampton. 
Telephone: Northampton 5262. 
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Civilian raincoats in all sizes with 
or without belts in a good variety 
of shades. 16 coupons. 

Men From £2.17.9 to £7.17.6 
Women From £2.10.10 to £5.9.3 


For men only. Blue wool gabar- 


dine double - breasted raincoats. 
18 coupons. £8.7.2 





For women only. Stylish mack- 
intoshes and capes in plastic and 
nylon with reinforced seams. In 
a variety of pastel shades. 

40”-42” 7 coupons. 44” 9 coupons. 


From £1.16.8 to £6.12.3 


Coupons must be sent with all 
post orders. 


| MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Corner of King St. and Bedford St.,W.C.2 Temple Bar 4477 





Aldershot Bournemouth Bristol Camberley Manchester Portsmouth 








These Ladder Lines on a Malayan 
Tin Dredger are holding up the 
entire weight of the bulky steel 
‘‘ladder’’ and its buckets dredging 
beneath the water. The ropes are 
constantly raising and lowering a 
heavy load in a corroding and 
abrasive mixture of water, sand 
and gravel.... but, being British 
Ropes, the operator is free from 
anxiety about the security of this 
vital component of the dredge. 








| ROPES 
‘| LIMITED 


Head Office: DONCASTER 
Export Sales Office : 
52, High Holborn, London, W.C.! 
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C U T—Cloth—Character 
—these are the three C’s 
which make for subtle 
distinction in a Lounge 
Suit by Burberrys. To 
these add ‘‘ comfort ’’— 
the comfort of mind and 
body which comes from 
a sense of looking well 
—and craftsmanship, 
which enables the Bur- 
berry suit to retain its 
charm through the pass- 





ing years. 
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Telephone : 
Whitehall 3343 
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For Trans World 
COMFORT 


* Relax in T W A’s sky-comfortable 
Starliners. 





x 44 flights weekly: 
Middle East — Europe — America 


* Special sections for SK YCARGO 
on every flight 












Your Travel Agent 
Represents 


Trans Worto AIRLINE 






TWA Agency Ltd., 229/231 Regent Street, 







London, W.1 





Telephone: REGent 3211 











What are they talking about? 


No, they’re not talking about the Pipe Major, they’re 
discussing Burrough’s Gin. People who know just_how 
good really good gin is, always try for Burrough’s because 
it is triple distilled. 11 is this extra refinement that makes 
Burrough’s Gin soft, smooth and clean to the palate. 

Delicious taken plain, Burrough’s Gin always “ keeps 
its place” in even the most delicate cocktails. Maximum 
price 25/3 per bottle. 


ENJOYED. SINCE 1820 


BURROUGHS 
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DISTILLED! 


DISTILLERY. 


1S TRIPLE 


JAMES BURBROUGH LTD., 74, CALE HUTTON ROAD. S8.E.1f, 
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ood things are 
scarce 


It is just not possible, as difficulties 
exist, to meet the demand for ESSE 
, continuously burning Heating Stoves. 


patent heating stoves 


warmth night and day 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. Est. 1854 
ESSE-DURA Head Oficee: BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
{openable fire) and at London, Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow 


so it is with ESSE 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


25,000 
meals are needed daily 
for the 


7,500 
children in these Homes. 
GIFTS of 
10/- 
will feed one child 
for seven days. 


Please be host to a boy 
or girl for a week. 








Dr. Barnardo’s Homes do not 
receive Family Allowances for 
the Children in their care. 








ere... 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"* should be sent to 
pce 92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.!. 
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Man’s first victory over 
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Even more than a Riley 





=< . 
. .. 28a Nuffield Product 

The innate quality of its craftsmanship is born of a free 
progress of motoring; to build for you a finer car. 


association of famous car manufacturers co-ordinated to further the 


Hot air won man’s first victory over the power of 
g (gravity) and a lot of hot air has gone up since, but man is fast learning 


more and more how to reduce the power of g: We at H.D.A. do little else 


but help the good work along by inventing and perfecting alloys that are 
Here is the pooled wisdom of a dozen forward-looking enterprises 





lightness with strength and to 

—not squandered in rivalry but shared in efficient co-operation. 
THE NUFFIELD 
MORRIS ° 


light and strong. All that is needed now is for more manufacturers to think 











in terms of these new metals, to enquire from us what can be done to combine 
. make light work of it with DUTY 
ORGANISATION ALLOYS 
WOLSELEY * RILEY * M.G. * MORRIS COMMERCIAL ae ae peacnted Guc Guanines 16 ‘cae sia eee 
WMP OMS Regd. trade mark 
Overheard in the Showroom of an 
t = Si wee : : 
AUTHORISED HOOVER DEALER 
“ . ' : 
t's the World’s Best Cleaner, Madam, and 
still sold at pre-war prices except for 
purchase tax ‘i 














\ 
MAKE CERTAIN of your Hoover proud to own — the Hoover 
now by getting in touch with that ‘ beats as it sweeps as it 
your Authorised Hoover Dealer. cleans’. It’s the only way to 
Have the cleaner you'll be clean carpets thoroughly. 


Prices from £10.10.0 plus Purchase Tax 
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GREENFORD 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. 
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made by 
CROCKETT & JONES 
Northampton 
MIDDLESEX For Ladies’ Shoes by CROCKETT & JONES, 
This periodical is sold subject to tt follow di ns, namely I 
out or otherwi sposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail é f is. 6 
ondition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade ixed to or a 


Northampton, ask for *SWAN’ brand 
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Nove to for the Lilet off Teint Lynas, Unglesey 


HIS beautiful vessel was built at Greenock in 1850 

for the British &§ North American Steam Navi- 
gation Company (the Cunard Line). She was a wooden 
paddle-steamer of 2,226 tons, and although the “GREAT 
BRITAIN” had in 1845 demonstrated the superiority of 
the screw-propeller, the “ ASIA” broke the existing record 
with a passage of 9 days, 14 hours from Boston to 
Liverpool, and also the Liverpool to New York record 
in 10 days, 11 hours. She was always a fast ship, but 
also a heavy coal consumer, and she illustrates the main 
difficulty of early steamship designers. Though her speed 
was 124 knots, she carried only 500 tons of cargo against 
930 sons of coal for each crossing. 
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